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PROBATION. 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 


Full slow to part with her best gifts is Fate; 

The choicest fruitage comes not with the 
spring, 

But still for summer’s mellowing touch must 
wait— 

For storms and tears, which seasoned excel- 
lence bring; 

And Love doth fix his joyfullest estate 

In hearts that have been hushed ‘neath 
Sorrow’s brooding wing. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A royally good suffrage meeting has 
just been held at South Royalston, Ver- 
mont. Mr. Blackwell and Miss Turner 
went up to join the forces, and will give 
details later. 





The reason why Americans have re- 
solved to free Cuba from Spain seems 
better understood in Great Britain than 
by some of our own ultra-conservatives. 
Read the interview with an eye-witness 
entitled “Spanish Diabolism in Cuba.” 





Most cordially, and for the best of rea- 
sons, woman suffragists must echo the 
words of the Boston Herald: “Salutations 
to Thomas Wentworth Higginson, LL. D. 
He honors the degree.”’ 


42> 
+o 





The junior editor of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL received numerous attentions 
and courtesies from Denver women, and 
her views were given prominence by the 
press. The introduction to an interview 
published in the Denver Daily News says: 


Though Miss Blackwell has never been 
in Colorado before, her name is probably 
better known than that of any other dele- 
gate in the Convention. Both her parents, 
Lucy Stone and Henry Blackwell, assisted 
materially in the campaign for equal suf- 
frage in Colorado in °77 and ’93. Miss 
Blackwell is a delegate from the New 
England Women’s Press Association. 





At the suffrage reception, Miss Black- 
well was greeted with great enthusiasm, 
which, she said with characteristic mod- 
esty, she was certain was meant for her 
mother, and was happy that it was so. 





A Mothers’ Congress opened in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, on June 30, to continue 
three days. It was announced that Mrs. 
Henrotin would go there from Denver. 





The women of the country, especially 
those of the suffrage and patriotic socie- 
ties, are interesting themselves in supply- 
ing needs of the sick and wounded soldiers. 









The ice-plant auxiliary of the National 
Red Cross desires to supply an ice-plant 
for a hospital-ship, and has undertaken 
to collect the necessary amount, about 
fifteen hundred dollars. The Woman’s 
National War Relief Association, whose 
president is Mrs. U. S. Grant, has received 
a check for $500 from the Colonial Dames 
of New York, to be used in the purchase 
of dainties and other food for the sick and 
wounded that shall be on the hospital- 
ship Relief. Books and magazines are 
also sent to the various camps. 





‘*Had the single word ‘sex’ been inserted 
in the fifteenth amendment, I believe that 
our nation would be a generation in ad- 
vance of its present position on the prob- 
lems of moral and municipal reform.” 

Such was the conviction expressed by 
Governor Alva Adams, of Colorado, in his 
welcome to the two thousand club women 
assembled at the Denver biennial. 





His conviction was based upon his ex- 
perience with woman suffrage in his 
State. Both Governor Adams and Mayor 
McMurray testified warmly and eloquently 
in their addresses to the value of equal 
citizenship. The Equal Suffrage Associ- 
ation kept open house and gave a brilliant 
reception.- The biennial meeting resem- 
bled a suffrage convention reversed. In- 
stead of the visitors preaching equality 
before the law to indifferent hosts and 
community, the hosts and community 
demonstrated to the visitors the theory 
and practice of that equality. 





In an editorial speeding the parting 
guesta, the Denver News said: 

We fear that our visitors of the week 
have had equal suffrage served to them 
with breakfast, lunch, and dinner, and 
sometimes between meals, but how can 

ple refrain from proclaiming the faith 
that is in them, and from striving, when 
they meet such a body of earnest and 
thoughtful women, to show them the 
straight and obvious road to the speediest 
attainment of their desired reforms? 





The new charter of Montreal, Canada, 
gives full municipal suffrage to women 
either widows or unmarried, who occupy 
either as lessees or owners property in 
the city subject to taxation. This is a 
recognition of the principle of “taxation 
and representation inseparable,” which 
was the watchword of our own American 
Revolution. In this respect at least Mon- 
treal will be in advance of Boston. 





Hon. Horace G. Wadlin, chief of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics for 
1895, has just published some interesting 
facts concerning women in business. Joint 
stock corporations have largely taken the 
place of private firms during the past ten 
years in Massachusetts in the transaction 
of manufacturing and commercial busi- 
ness. This change has enabled women to 
become much more generally interested 
than formerly in business transactions. 





The number of female partners in pri- 
vate firms has increased from 1,760 in 
the year 1885, to 2,598 in the year 1895; 
in other words, from 6.22 per cent. to 8.56 
per cent. of the entire number. This in- 
crease of female partners in private firms, 
although only 838 in number, constitutes 
an increase since 1885 of 47.61 per cent., 
while the number of male partners has 
increased only 4.27 per cent. 





But in corporations women are much 
more largely interested. Out of 57,191 
stockholders in 1895, 34,231 were males; 
17,369 females; nearly one third of the 
stock being held by women. In 1885 the 
total number of stockholders was 42,731; 
in 1895, 57,191. The total increase in stock- 
holders, male and female, in ten years, 
was 33.84 per cent.; of these, that of male 
stockholders was 3,498, or 11.38 per cent. ; 
while that of female stockholders was 
5,997, or 50.16 per cent. 





The New York Independent says: 


We spoke last week of the appointment 
of Miss Reel to succeed Mr. Hailmann as 
Superintendent of Indian Education, and 
also the politics there isin it. She comes 
from a group of States which have con- 
ferred full suffrage upon women. Women 
played an important part in the last elec- 
tion, especially on the Bryan side, and the 
election was dangerously close. Women 
do not feel the pressure of party lines as 
much as men do. Miss Reel is able and 
magnetic, and her appointment will 
greatly gratify many of the new voters in 
these States. If the truth were known, 





no President since Lincoln’s day has been 
under such a terrific strain as Mr. Mc- 
Kinley. One who is in Washington feels 
it even if not in the same zone of politics, 
and we do not doubt that the pressure for 
her appointment has been very great. Mr. 
McKinley has the honor of being the first 
President that has ever nominated a 
woman to an office that required con- 
firmation by the Senate. ‘ 





JOHN D. LONG FOR SUFFRAGE. 


The Secretary of the Navy, Hon. John 
D. Long, is a genuine patriot. He is a 
believer in the broadest liberty for all, and 
neither politics nor fear prevents his cour- 
ageous advocacy of any cause which prom- 
ises greater freedom to any race or class. 

Weighed down by the almost over- 
whelming burden of the management of a 
great Navy at war in two hemispheres, he 
is sustained by the lofty hope and feeling 
that the war will result in political inde- 
pendence for struggling Cuba. To this 
cause he is now giving every effort of his 
life; while his daughter, inheriting the 
stalwart character of her father, has en- 
tered the service asa nurse. He is also an 
earnest and outspoken advocate of the 
‘*political independence” of American 
women. Not long ago in a public address 
he said: 


Not only in my mind is there no argu- 
ment against woman suffrage, but every 
argument for it. In the first place, every 
extension of intelligent suffrage strength- 
ens the body politic. I must believe this, 
or give up the principle of republican gov- 
ernment, which is the securest and strong- 
est form of government. I know that 
some shudder a little at universal suffrage, 
but it is ten thousand times more danger- 
ous to suppress and exclude a part of the 
people. The gases which are harmless if 
vented, may work ruin if you confine 
them. There can in the long run be little 
danger when all are equally enfranchised 
and thereby equally responsible. Suffrage 
is itself an immense education; its ab- 
sence a degeneracy. The broader the basis 
of your State, the safer. In the next place, 
the influence of woman has refined what- 
ever circle it has been admitted into under 
conditions of its own self-respect. His- 
tory, homely experience, common observa- 
tion, all confirm this. Woman suffrage 
would not debase women and politics. It 
would elevate both. It would add to the 
body politic the positive elements of femi- 
nine wholesomeness and natural antago- 
nism to vice and violence. A new interest 
for the security of home and peace, sobri- 
ety and order, would be invoked. Woman 
herself would be benefited, as intelligent 
emancipation of every sort and to what- 
ever degree always benefits its object. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 





THE NEW FEDERATION PRESIDENT. 


The election of Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, 
of Atlanta, Ga., to the presidency of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
will extend the club movement through- 
out the South. Mrs. Lowe is a woman 
of wealth and society, personally charm- 
ing and brilliant in conversation, and is 
the mistress of one of the most palatial 
homes in the South. Until three years 
ago she had never been identified with 
any organization of women. 

She is a natural organizer and is versed 
in parliamentary law. She organized the 
Woman’s Club of Atlanta, which has now 
300 members; a club of phenomenal size 
for the South. One year after she organ- 
ized the State Federation of Georgia, 
which has now forty clubs with 3,000 
members. She has broadened the work 
of the clubs from purely literary ilnes to 
those of philanthropy and education. The 
Woman’s Club of Rome supports a hospi- 
tal. The State Federation has introduced 
a bill into the legislature to give the 
women of Georgia equal rights with men, 
with special reference to throwing open 
the doors of the State University to them. 

That Mrs. Lowe possesses the gift of 
leadership necessary to enable her to be- 
come a worthy successor of Mrs. Henro- 
tin, is believed by the large number of 
women who supported her for president. 

F. M. A. 





FOR THE HOSPITAL SHIP. 


Previously acknowledged $93.00 
Mr. G. C. Nichols . « 5.00 
Mrs. Georgiana W. Nichols . 5.00 
ee ee ee 3.00 
Miss Mary E. Allen . eo 2.00 
Worcester League. .... . 1,00 
Mies Page. 2. 2+ + es sw wo +25 
Mrs. D. W. Gooch, Melrose. . . 5.00 
Mrs. Elizabeth Pratt, Melrose. . 1.00 
Florence E. Kentfield, Cliftondale . 1.00 
Mrs. Sallie S. Spofford, Peabody . 1,00 
Lillie C. Silver, Salem .... 1.00 
James Butler, Salem .... . 1.00 
Caroline P. Dalton, Salem .. . 1.00 
Mrs. H. F. Haddock, Salem 1.00 

$121.25 


Mary A. LIVERMORE, Pres. M. W. 8S. A. 





GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
CLUBS. 


The biennial meeting of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, which 
opened in Denver on June 22, proved by 
far the largest and most interesting bien- 
nial in the history of the Federation thus 
far. The attendance was unprecedented, 
the weather magnificent, and the hospi- 
tality of Denver without stint. Large 
committees of Denver women were at the 
station to receive the delegates and visi- 
tors who poured into the city on special 
trains, coming from all points of the com- 
pass. Hotels and boarding-houses were 
crowded, and the streets swarmed with 
smiling women in festive attire, their 
many-colored badges fluttering in the 
breeze from the Rocky Mountains. 

The Broadway Theatre was decorated 
with innumerable flags, mingled artisti- 
cally with drapings of blue and white, the 
colors of the General Federation. The 
stage was banked with palms, ferns and 
tropical plants, and at the back was a 
mammoth image of the club pin, repro- 
duced in electric lights. Pale blue satin 
banners marked the seats of the various 
delegations. 

Before the opening of the convention 
on Wednesday morning, June 22, the 
lobby of the theatre was crowded to suffo- 
cation, and the dense crowd of waiting 
women reached across the street and out 
of sight. Every seat was filled. A few 
men were sprinkled amid the vast con- 
course of femininity. The Governor of 
Colorado and Mayor of Denver were lonely 
representatives of their sex among the 
officers of the Federation on the platform, 
and it is said that nine men were counted 
among the thousands of women who 
crowded the floor and galleries, 

The president, Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, 
occupied the chair, and Mrs. Celia B. 
Woolley opened the convention with 
prayer. Hon. Alva Adams, Governor of 
Colorado, then gave the address of wel- 
come in behalf of the State. He said: 


GOV. ADAMS'S ADDRESS, 

Ladies and—gentleman: As long as I am 

resent, this cannot be called an Adam- 
ess Eden. (Laughter.) Livingstone found 
in the mountains of Central Africa a tribe 
who placed over the doorway of every hut 
a sign that meant ‘‘She ruleth here.” Sav- 
age instinct or impulse grasped a principle 
of equality and justice that it has taken 
ages of Christian civilization to discover. 
Over the gateway of Colorado stands the 
sentiment ‘‘She ruleth here.” 

Are men of the West more chivalrous or 
more just than their Eastern brethren? Is 
it a coincidence, or is there an element of 
truth in the boast of Switzerland, Mon- 
tenegro and other mountain lands, that 
liberty has a clearer vision in high alti- 
tudes? Certain it is that it is only the 
mountain States of Colorado, Utah, Idaho, 
and Wyoming whose statutes recognize 
that the Creator made no mistake when 
he placed man and woman side by side in 
Eden. Westward the course of justice, as 
well as empire, takes its way. 

Itis fitting that this great confederation 
of women’s clubs should meet in Colo- 
rado. While you are not a suffrage asso- 
ciation, and many of you may not care to 
vote, the ultimate of your intellectual 
aspirations must be the elimination of 
sex from the statutes of equality. Colo- 
rado has added a soprano to the symphony 
of political liberty, and we offer our laws, 
our homes, our schools, our institutions, 
as object-lessons to those who doubt the 
results of equality before the law. (Great 
applause.) 

Woman suffrage needs not the defence 
of results; it is not a question of expedi- 
ency, but of justice. Yet no evil has come 
from the experiment. My testimony may 
be biased, for had I received nv women’s 
votes, some one else would have the pleas- 
ure of greeting you this morning. But to 
me there has come no just criticism as to 
the participation of women in public 
affairs, no awaking from the fond dream 
that the union of the vigor, physical force 
and courage of man with the higher moral 
and spiritual qualities of woman will 
weave for our children a fairer destiny 
than has yet come to the race. 

While here, gather your own testimony. 
The State superintendent of schools isa 
woman, and no office in the State House is 
conducted with more ability. Half the 
county superintendents of Colorado are of 
the same sex, nearly all the teachers are 
women, yet we challenge comparison with 
the public school system of any State in 
the Union. 

Upon our streets, even counting our 
Buffalo Bills and Arizona Kids, you will 
not see any more long-haired men and 
short-haired women than in Boston. Our 
women have not diverted their patronage 
from the dressmaker to the tailor. Dry 
goods and millinery stores still prosper. 
Politics and football still have their sea- 
son. The setting sun glints the moun- 
tains yonder with its beams of glory as in 
the days of old when man was king. Now 
and then we meet a man whose spirit 


(Continued on Eighth Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss HANNAH KINpBom a bright young 
woman of Swedish birth, has just ‘been 
installed as professor of nursing in the 
University of Texas. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE recently 
gave a lecture at West Dennis, Mass. 
People came from ten and fifteen miles, 
and crowded the church to the doors. A 
correspondent of Zion’s Herald writes: 
“The lecture was a great inspiration to 
this section.” 


Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER and 
the Public Education Association have 
been instrumental in establishing play- 
grounds for the tenement-house children, 
to be used when the schools are closed in 
summer. Crime has been discovered to 
bear a certain relation to other activities. 


Mrs. MEYNELL, the poet, declines to 
draw a mental line between men and 
women. “It is not so much a question of 
men and women,” she says, ‘‘as of indi- 
viduals. Many women are wofully lack- 
ing in observation, and decidedly dull in 
perception; while, on the other hand, 
many men fail miserably in reasoning 
power, and many women excel in it.” 
Mrs. Meynell is a suffragist. 


Miss MARIA DANIEL, superintendent 
of the School of Housekeeping, estab- 
lished last year by the Woman’s Industrial 
and Educational Union of this city, has 
accepted another position. Her successor 
is to be Mrs. Katherine Dunn, of the 
Brooklyn Institute, where she has been 
the head of the domestic science depart- 
ment, and secretary of the Household 
Economic Association of New York. 


Miss Exiza Scott, cousin of Admiral 
Scott, sits day after day in the Hydro- 
graphic office, Washington, and puts little 
dabs of yellow paint here and there over 
the thousands of maps issned by this de- 
partment. Each of these yellow splashes 
covers, but does not conceal, a tiny black 
dot which marks one or another of the 
nearly six hundred lighthouses scattered 
along our coasts. The object of color 
over the dots is that they may be more 
readily perceived by those using the maps. 
Miss Scott has been doing this work for 
twenty years. 


Miss ETHEL BARTON read a paper at a 
recent meeting of the Linnean Society of 
London, this being the first occasion in 
the annals of the Society on which a wo- 
man has officiated in this capacity. It is 
true, however, that women have con- 
tributed papers on scientific subjects at 
these meetings, but such essays have in- 
variably been read by one of the fellows. 
Miss Barton’s paper dealt with the struc- 
ture and development of certain species 
of seaweeds found in the gulf of Florida, 
a subject in which she has recently been 
occupied in making researches. 


Miss HELEN VARICK BoswELL, State 
chairman of the Woman's Republican Asso- 
ciation of New York, recently visited Balti- 
more as the guest of the Maryland League 
of Republican Clubs, the occasion being 
the League’s annual convention. Miss Bos- 
well was born and educated in Baltimore, 
and a large crowd was present at the 
meeting to welcome the former towns- 
woman, who had emerged from early Dem- 
ocratic associations into a well-known 
Republican worker. Miss Boswell gave 
descriptions of the tenement-house can- 
vasses of the New York women in cam- 
paign times, and the audience appreciated 
the humorous anecdotes of incidents en- 
countered by the workers in tenement- 
house districts. 


RosAMOND RODKINSON is assisting her 
father, Dr. Michael L. Rodkinson, in the 
difficult task of translating the Babylonian 
Talmud into English. It is the only trans- 
lation into a modern language of this re- 
markable book. Five volumes are already 
completed, and it will doubtless take two 
years to complete the work. The first 
two volumes have been revised by Dr. 
Isaac M. Wise, president of the Hebrew 
Union College of Cincinnati, who, with 
many others, has given it high praise. 
Miss Rodkinson was born in Vienna, 
Austria, and came to America eight years 
ago. She is, of course, an adept in the 
Hebrew language, and is also a fine musi- 
cian. Other members of her family are 
making names for themselves along widely 
diversified lines. Norberk Rodkinson isa 
staff captain on a Russian man-of-war, 
another brother is an eminent lawyer in 
New York, and a third son is now at the 
front under the Stars and Stripes as a war 
correspondent of a New York daily. 
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ABOUT CUBA. 


SPANISH DIABOLISM IN CUBA. 


The Woman's Signal, of London, Eng- 
land, copies from the Daily Chronicle an 
interview with Mr. G. C. Musgrave, an 
Englishman recently returned from Cuba. 


He says: 

Marshal Campos, a humane man and a 
brave soldier, was anxious that real re- 
forms should be granted. He was over- 
ruled by the Government at Madrid, and 
Weyler was sent to Cuba. When I reached 
the island he was “‘pacifying’’—save the 
mark!—the province of Santa Clara, as 
he had already ‘‘pacified’”’ the provinces of 
Pinar del Rio, Havana and Matanzas. In 
Santa Clara I looked upon his tracks fresh 
and awful, and everywhere you had the 
“reconcentrados.”” He regarded his mis- 
sion as the crushing of Cuba by any and 
every means—only let Cuba be crushed. 
He issued an order that within seven 
days all the rural population of Western 
Cuba were to come into the different forti- 
fied places held by the Spaniards. Here 
were thousands of people who were living 
in their houses, working on their lands, 
making a living by the sweat of their 
brow. They were able to maintain them- 
selves, although the war was in progress, 
and they were non-combatants. Weyler 
issued his peremptory ‘‘banda’’—Spanish 
for order—which implied the depopulation 
of the rural districts, the gathering of 
everybody into the villages and towns 
held by the Spaniards. Make the country 
a desert and uninhabited, and the insur- 

ents will find themselves down on their 

uck! The Cubans believed from the first 
that Weyler was aiming at their exter- 
mination, and the result bore out this 
contention. Civilized warfare has never 
seen such a martyrdom of non-combatants. 

Everybody must pray that anything so 
devilish may not occur again in the his- 
tory of the world. It is difficult to under- 
stand it all, as described in cold words, 
but the spectacles which resulted will 
haunt me to eternity. Any person who 
did not, before the seven days had elapsed, 
come within the Spanish fortified limits, 
was regarded as a rebel—in other words, 
shot at sight, if not something worse. 
The Spanish soldiers in Cuba don’t fight 
on angelic methods, as photographs I have 
of butchered and mutilated insurgents 
would show you. The women and chil- 
dren had to go into the towns—to become 
reconcentrados—since there was nothing 
else forthem. Oftener than not, the men 
took the other road—to the hills and to 
the insurgents. Many folks did not hear 
of the Weyler ‘‘banda”’ in time to comply 
with it. The first thing they knew of the 
ukase was the appearance of the Spanish 
flying columns, which marched through 
the provinces like machines of destruction. 
The guerrillas associated with the Spanish 
forces were ever ahead in the grim work 
—the scum of Spain and of Cuba let loose 
to do their worst on what had been a fair 
and beautiful land. 

“Into how many classes would you 
divide the Spanish forces in Cuba?” 

“The guerrillas, the volunteers, hardly 
less manageable in respect to discipline, 
and the regulars. When his lambs had 
marched over one province, Weyler re- 
ported home to Madrid that it was ‘paci- 
fied.’ He went on tothe next province 
with fire and sword, and in due time it 
was ‘pacified’ at Madrid. Plantations, 
buildings, everything that could give 
shelter or afford food—all these were 
ruthlessly destroyed. Weyler meant to 
make desolation where nature had in- 
tended plenty, and he succeeded.” 

**You have told me of the active side of 
the reconcentrado policy; now as to the 
passive side, and the even more tragic 
results?” 

“That is the lives—and the deaths—of 
those thousands who were driven into the 
settlements! What befell them? I have 
in my mind a dozen settlements which I 
visited, but the picture of one is the 
picture of all. A colony—the word will 
do—which I inspected, had some thou- 
sands of tenants the first time. A few 
weeks later it had a score of living human 
skeletons. I saw dying mothers trying to 
suckle their children at the breast and 
having no milk to give—can you conceive 
that? No provision was made for the 
housing of the people—none for their 
support. The one arrangement was that 
if they ventured beyond the barbed wire 
and the other defences they were liable to 
be shot. The poor wretches were simply 
dumped down on vacant pieces of land 
and had to exist as they best could. They 
built for themselves little huts of palm 
leaves, and there they squatted morning, 
noon and night. Those who had any 
money expended it on such provisions as 
could be bought. Those who had no 
money begged for trifles of food from the 
others, and the end was always starva- 
tion.” 

“T suppose the settlements included all 
classes of Cubans—whites and blacks, 
those of superior birth and of inferior 
birth?” 

‘*Yes; because a family might be affluent 
with the resources of its plantation, but 
away from these utterly poverty-stricken. 
Educated women and delicately nurtured 
children were herded in these great pens 
as if they had been sheep. You can 
imagine what the condition would become 
of an open space inhabited by four or five 
thousand people —filth unspeakable. 
While the country was being looted, the 
Spanish soldiers lived well enough. But 
now the Spanish Government could not 
feed them, much less help the reconcen- 
trados. Starvation began to work dread- 
ful havoc among the latter, who simply 
died off like flies. The dead-carts wan- 


dered gloomily from hut to hut, the burial 
places got full, trenches were filled with 
the dead—the bodies being tumbled in as 
if they had been the carcasses of animals.” 

“You must have found it very trying to 
visit such scenes of suffering?” 





“The more especially as one was help- 
less to offer the slightest-assistance. This 
fruit of Weylerism was as black as the 
London plague, and I need hardly dwell 
longer on the subject. Itis not as if the 
thing were disputed, not as if anybody 
had seriously denied its existence and 
results. It was done—systematically done. 
The Bishop of Havana, himself a Spaniard, 
admitted that 300,000 bodies had been 
buried in consecrated ground. I believe 
that 200,000 other bodies were buried 
elsewhere.” 

This is why Americans wish to free 
Cuba from Spain. 





CONGRESS JUSTIFIED. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Those who blame Congress for our 
present war with Spain ought to state 
what they think Congress should have 
done. 

For thirty years the Cubans, with short 
intermissions, have been carrying on a 
bitter warfare with Spain to secure inde- 
pendence. Meanwhile we have not only 
refused to help them, but as a nation 
have done all we could to hinder them. 
We have employed our navy at a cost of 
millions of dollars to capture filibustering 
expeditions and hinder them from receiv- 
ing the help that the indignant hearts of 
our individual citizens have been prompt- 
ed to afford them. International law 
has been akin to the fugitive slave in 
other days, which required us to return 
slaves to their owners. Our hearts and 
our consciences have rebelled against it, 
and after all the odious work we were 
doing for her, Spain has considered 
immense damages her due because we 
were unable wholly to prevent these ex- 
peditions. 

So it went on. The Spaniards could 
not quell the insurgents, and the insur- 
gents could not drive out the Spaniards, 
The awful struggle continued year after 
year with increasing bitterness, until a 
vigorous captain-general decided on a 
total extermination of the Cubans. 

Florence A. Burleigh, in her communi- 
cation of May 28, says: 

Cuba has been making a brave effort to 
free herself from the Spanish yoke, and 
ali who love freedom wish hersuccess. If 
our Government had allowed any one 
who wished to go to Cuba’s aid, instead of 
arresting and imprisoning men for doing 
what it is now pretending to do, the 
Cubans would probably have had their 
freedom long ago. Does international 
etiquette or red tape forbid such help 
from individuals? If so, then the sooner 
such traditions are given to the wind the 
better. 

The writer forgets that international 
law exists, and that if we had defied it 
we should have had not only Spain but all 
Europe down upon us. There were but 
two ways to end this cruel and immoral 
complicity on our part, either to recognize 
Cuban belligerency or to declare war. 
Belligerency, it was decided, would lead 
to complications that would inevitably 
result in war, and could not have been 
regularly granted where there was not a 
thoroughly organized and sufficiently es- 
tablished government to be recognized— 
a government which would guarantee 
Cuba against anarchy if delivered from 
the Spanish yoke. Moreover, once grant- 
ing belligerency we should have had no 
right to interfere with any measures the 
Cuban government in its desperation 
might thereafter adopt, or to stop the 
policy of extermination pursued by Spain. 

So we first tried to force Spain into 
making concessions. Bit by bit they 
were wrung out of her, not by moral 
suasion but by fear of our war vessels. 
All through our negotiations she held on 
to her claim of absolute sovereignty, 
which would have enabled her to take 
back all she had granted. 

The Cubans maintained that while 
Spanish sovereignty continued, their 
liberties could not be assured, and that 
they would submit to extermination 
rather than yield. Do our so-called peace 
advocates suppose the insurgents could 
have been made to yield? Is this second 
alternative what they advocate even if 
it involved compulsion by us? 

The only other course left us to avoid 
further complicity with Spain was to 
throw off the bondage of international 
law by declaring war, and to aid the 
Cubans to free themselves from the op- 
pressor. 

On one of these three courses Congress 
had to decide. A terrible responsibility 
came upon it, which had to be met. It 
is easy for those who do not bear the 
burden to find fault with the burden- 
bearer. Some of us thank heaven that 
we had at last a Congress sufficiently 
brave, frank, humane, and decided to face 
the emergency, and to decide on the only 
course that could free us from complicity 
with evil, and lead ultimately to a lasting 
and honorable peace. 

Ifa noble and humane policy must be 
pursued through temporary suffering and 
loss, these must be endured with sorrow- 
ful resignation, looking only to a righteous 
end and the future welfare of the race. 

8. E. B. 





CONSOLATIONS FOR THE PEACE PARTY. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Your anti-war correspondents have had 
some hard questions put to them, and it 
would be easy to add to these, but I feel 
moved by sympathy to point out that there 
is plenty of comfort ready for their use 
lying around loose in every direction, 
though they do not seem to perceive it. 
Their distress over the disadvantages at- 
tributed to Spain, and their disgust over 
the assumed advantage of the American 
position, would both be mitigated by 
taking a straight look at the situation and 
applying a little common sense to it. 

For example, they are deeply grieved 
because America is stronger and bigger 
than Spain, and therefore must be guilty 
of “bullying,’’ no matter what her reasons 
for interference. In view of Spain's notori- 
ous career as champion bully of the ages, 
this objection is an amazing one. Would 
any one complain of the arrest of a Jesse 
Pomeroy, because the acting policeman 
was a big fellow, and perhaps not an 
immaculate character? We may be more 
fit for the mission of punishing Spain than 
for that of ‘‘teaching her how to govern 
her colonies,” and it would certainly have 
been harder work to persuade Spain to 
accept our services in the latter capacity 
than in the former one. One critic even 
blames us for not having forced the 
Philippine insurgents, by some inconceiv- 
able “peaceful’’ means, to “accept the free 
government offered them.’”’ (They did 
accept it, last December, and the Spanish 
governor repudiated the agreement as 
usual, when the leaders had been de- 
ported.) 

We are also charged with having ‘‘made 
a very hell of Spain,’ though that coun- 
try has lived for the last century on the 
verge of an earthquake, with frequent 
revolutions and civil wars at home as well 
as rebellions abroad. When Wellington 
was driving the French troops out of the 
Peninsula, he wrote: 

We are worse off here than in an 
enemy’s country. The Spaniards make all 
sorts of promises and accomplish none. 
They violate all the laws of humanity. 


Wellington found it impossible to co- 
operate with them, for the same reasons 
that have prevented our doing so. A little 
study of Spanish diplomatic ways would 
lighten the sense of our responsibility for 
having broken off an endless chain of 
‘negotiations.’”’ It must be painful to 
feel obliged to blame one’s own country 
severely, and to anticipate her terrible 
punishment; hence we venture once more 
to recommend attention to these well- 
known facts, so strangely overlooked by 
some people. 

Great stress is laid upon the fact that 
we are “seventy millions attacking seven- 
teen millions.’ But how can we bring 
the seventy to bear directly upon the 
seventeen? We find it impossible, so far, 
to equip, transport, and feed decently a 
very small quota of soldiers taken out of 
our population. Not long ago big China 
quarrelled with little Japan and got the 
worst of it, though she had at least ten 
times as many men. Japan won, because 
she was ready; she had taken hold of the 
strength of Europe and America, and ap- 
propriated those means of destruction in 
which the Christian nations so admirably 
excel. ‘The secret of success in war,” 
says the ex-Confederate Gen. Forrest, “‘is 
to get there first, and with the most men.” 
When it comes to the fighting point, we 
have just the resources which we can 
produce upon the spot at the right time, 
and no more. No doubt our superiority 
would be shown in the long run; but the 
present task ought not to be a long one. 

This brings us to the great compensat- 
ing disadvantage of America—the fact 
that our political rulers seem determined 
to make along job of it, though we know, 
and Europe knows, that it is naturally but 
ashort one. Spain is even weaker, more 
unready and more hopelessly bankrupt 
than we supposed. She bids fair to col- 
lapse, through sheer internal weakness, 
before our government is ready to strikea 
single blow at the vital point on the origi- 
nal field of dispute. When the war began, 
two months ago, it was expected that the 
war would be a naval one; and the navy 
was ready, eager for action, both officers 
and men. At that time Havana could 
have been easily taken, according to the 
testimony of many persons who were 
there; for the city was in a panic, the for- 
tifications were imperfect, and not one of 
the new modern guns was then in place. 
The same was true of San Juan, in Porto 
Rico. If these places were ever to be at- 
tacked, the obvious thing was to attack 
them at once, and at least destroy the 
fortifications, before they could be rein- 
forced. Our sailors begged to be allowed 
to do this; but instead they were kept for 
weeks tossing on a choppy sea, under a 
tropical sun, forced to look on and see the 
enemy building new fortifications, plant- 
ing big guns and lining the coast with 
masked batteries, which they will have 
to face, later. One strong direct blow at 
the beginning might have finished the 





war; for Spain expected nothing but a 
chance to let go, and the sooner she can 
do it the better for her. This apparent 
attempt to let her down very softly and 
slowly is expensive for her, and doubly 
so for the United States, which loses both 
money and prestige. The fact, however, 
should be consoling to those who think 
that Spain has been abused, for it shows 
that the most tender consideration for her 
feelings prevails at Washington, even to 
the point of sacrificing American credit to 
bolster up Spanish pretensions. Could 
chivalry towards a weak foe go further 
than this? 

If Sampson and Schley had been allowed 
to go ahead at first—as Dewey did, thanks 
to circumstances and a distant field—the 
‘“‘war’’ might have been ended before 
Spain’s one actual squadron and her host 
of phantom fleets could have come over to 
distract our attention and disturb the 
plans of our strategists at Washington. 
We should then have done a neat little 
job of emancipation, with a despatch and 
a force of patriotic energy and wisdom 
which would have filled all Europe with 
admiration, and would have been worth 
more to us in the way of future defence 
than many forts and battle-ships. But 
now Europe has seen us dawdle and delay, 
doing a little indecisive shooting here and 
there, and chasing around the ocean after 
evasive (and generally mythical) Spanish 
warships, to the pleasure of our jealous 
rivals and the disappointment of our 
friends. This is very hard upon our navy, 
which does so well whenever it has half a 
chance, and it is hard on all who care for 
American credit more than for Spanish 
“honor.” We hear from Havana that the 
people have lost their fear of the giant 
who seems to be so impotent; they con- 
clude that we are afraid to attack them, 
and Blanco boasts that he has now, 
through our astonishing indulgence, had 
time to make Havana impregnable, by sea 
and land. Certainly it is likely to cost us 
a great deal, if a land-attack is ever under- 
taken. 

Viewed from the side of its political 
management this is surely the queerest 
war ever made, If it were not for the 
passion of patriotism expended upon it by 
the people, and the possibilities of tragedy 
which lie in every call to arms, it might 
fairly be called a farce, because of the 
careful nursing of a small job, and the 
elaborate preparations to make it look 
like a large one. Many people are saying 
that it is being nursed as a piece of 
political capital, as well as because it is 
profitable to the contractors who have a 
‘“‘pull.”” These things are beyond the 
sphere of the non-political sex, but in the 
matter of chivalry women may assume to 
be judges, and so I venture to assert that 
our government has outdone the Spaniard 
on his own traditional ground. Finding 
that the Spanish fleet could not compete 
with ours, except on paper, it refuses to 
let our navy act in an effective way, lest 
we should take advantage of the enemy's 
weakness. So we call out a great army, 
at enormous expense, to meet his army in 
Cuba. But we have heard that the 
Spaniards are poorly fed and clothed; 
shall we then send our stalwart well- 
supplied volunteers to overwhelm them 
speedily? Perish the thought! We must 
reduce ourselves to their level; and the 
surest way to do this is to give a lot of 
commissions in the army to a clamorous 
horde of political office-seekers, the ‘sons 
of somebodies,” without knowledge or 
experience. As quarter- masters, com- 
missaries, etc., these have brought our 
soldiers down very uear to the proper 
state of raggedness and emptiness. 

Similar proofs of delicate consideration 
for Spain and determination not to outdo 
her in readiness lie all about us, and if 
our critical friends will only use their eyes 
they must soon begin to pity America in- 
stead of Spain. It may also occur to them 
that it is not necessary to assume that 
total depravity is the sole cause of the 
popular enthusiasm for military and naval 
heroes. It may be because the people 
enjoy the sight of readiness, resource, and 
undaunted courage, used in the hard 
service of anideal mistress, while in other 
quarters they see vacillation, and self- 
seeking politics turned into a trade, and 
trade itself becoming the cruelest of wars. 
The primitive ideal of patriotic duty 
seems to be still the best we have. 

CAROLINE SPENCER. 


Catskill, N. Y., June 18, 1898. 





MANIFEST DESTINY A DELUSION. 

That is the sum and substance of the 
doctrine of evolution as applied to po- 
litical action. The less people think of 
destiny and the more they think of 
righteousness and experience, the clearer 
will be their political views and the more 
vigorous and consistent their political 
action. We have a country protected by 
nature from the intervention or attack 
of foreign Powers, a government based on 
the principle of equal political rights, 
founded on the free consent of the gov- 





erned, recognizing the superiority of cer- 
tain inalienable rights to the physical 
force of rulers. We have been trying the 
greatest experiment of this kind that the 
world has yet seen, and we cannot yet say 
that the work of our hands is finally es- 
tablished. 

We are now urged to occupy territory 
that is exposed by nature to foreign at- 
tacks, and to set up a government therein 
that will not be based on the principle of 
equal rights, that will not be founded on 
the free consent of the governed, or 
recognize their right to determine its 
nature. In so doing, we repudiate the 
principles in which we have boasted and 
bring our professions to open shame. We 
shall impose our laws by force upon other 
nations, and establish a system of taxa- 
tion without representation. It seems 
strange that such a policy as this should 
be affirmed to be in accordance with our 
destiny, involving as it does the abandon- 
ment of our most cherished traditions, 
Revolution, rather than evolution, seems 
the appropriate word to describe it,— 
New York Nation. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


Rome, ITALY, JUNE 14, 1898, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Signora Anna Maria Mozzoni and Dr, 
Anna Kuliscioff, of Rome, have had a dis- 
cussion in Avanti for March, on legisla- 
tive restrictions of women’s employment. 
Signora Mozzoni, in an article entitled 
‘‘Legislazione a Difesa delle Donne Lavora- 
trici,”’ or “Legislation for the Protection 
of Working Women,” takes the ground 
that legislators who wish to improve 
women’s condition by passing laws limit- 
ing the hours of their work, excluding 
them from some employments injurious 
to health, etc., will only damage instead 
of improving the hard lot of the Italian 
working women, She claims that shorten- 
ing their day’s labor and imposing other 
restrictions will result in employers dis- 
charging large numbers of women. She 
asks of what benefit are laws to send 
women home from the factories and work- 
shops to preserve their health and take 
care of their children, if the result 
for the entire family will be starvation? 
She advocates the same liberty for women 
as for men, to work where and as many 
hours as they choose, but says that laws 
should be passed protecting children. 
There are now, in Italy, so many people 
without work and without food, that if 
children are taken from work and sent to 
school their places will be filled by un- 
employed adults. She states that in some 
parts of Lombardo Veneto, there are not 
a few families of peasants that for the 
entire winter live only on corn-meal pud- 
ding, provided by the earnings of children 
who are paid twelve, fifteen and twenty 
centesimo a day (a centesimo is about 
one-fifth of a cent in American money). 
In some of the factories young children 
are employed twelve, fourteen and fifteen 
hours a day. Many of them are on their 
feet all the time. A child who begins 
work rosy and healthy, after three months 
becomes pale and ill. Signora Mozzoni 
found among these workers babies four 
years of age! When she remonstrated 
with the officials against the employment 
of children under the legal age, she was 
answered that the children were admitted 
out of pity, to save them from starvation! 
Her conclusion is: 

The greatest efforts should be made for 
the protection of children. They should 
not work; they should be provided for. 
But let women, who often have the sup- 
port of the family upon their shoulders, 
decide for themselves the condition of 
their employment. Do not bind the hands 
of mothers who have children to take care 
of, in the name of a policy which would 
condemn them to die of starvation, in 
order to save them from injuring their 
health by work. 

Dr. Anna Kuliscioff replies to Signora 
Mozzoni’s arguments, taking the ground 
that limiting the hours of women’s em- 
ployment by protective laws will not 
injure the women or cause them to be dis- 
charged. To prove this she quotes Eng- 
lish statistics. She says: 

If statistics are not a fable, the eloquence 
of figures will be sufficient to decide our 
discussion. After the Factory Act in 
England from 1850 to 1875, in the textile 
industry (the first,industry protected), the 
women increased from 204,466 to 506,949. 
As for the wages, they were not only not 
decreased, but, according to the testimony 
of one of the labor inspectors as early as 
1859, were raised 40 per cent, while the 
hours of labor were reduced from 90 to 56 
a week. The increase of wages and the 
reduction of hours first made it possible 
for those working women to unite with 
the working men to contend codpera- 
tively in the field of the economic class 
struggle. In fact, the strongest and larg- 
est of the women’s organizations now 
existing in Europe is that of the English 
factory women, who, united with the 
factory men in the same societies, were 
able, last year, to obtain wages equal to 
those of the men. According to the rec- 
ords of the Labor Bureau in England, 
this tendency to equalization of women’s 
wages with those of men occurs also in 
many other industries. 

Likewise in Germany, after the legal 
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The Magnificent Bath System 





-..- Of the. 


GREAT JACKSON SANATORIUM 
At Dansville, New York_._..W~. 


Unsurpassed in Europe or America for thorough equipment. 
varieties of baths at the command of the physicians in charge. 
supplied with water from mountain springs of great remedial value. 


source of contamination. 


Over sixty 
Baths and table 
No possibl 


Dr. Titus Munson Coan, who has made a specialty of treatment by natural 
mineral waters, says : ‘‘ It gives me pleasure to testify to the curative value of the 


Sanatorium Springs as I have found them in practice. 


they are unsurpassed for table use.” 


Cool, pure, and sparkling, 


An analysis of this water made at the Columbia School of Mines by Professor* 
Ricketts and Cameron shows that it contains but $j}, of a grain of organic matte 


to the gallon. 


Dr. A. N. Bell, editor of the Sanitarian, under whose direction 


this analysis was made, states that “‘ the water is of exceptional purity.” 
References to leading physicians given whenever desired. 


JAMES H. JACKSON, M.D., President, Dansville, N. Y. 
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introduction of the eleven hours’ om of 
labor, the working women increased in 
number, and no diminution of wages 
resulted. 

The disastrous consequences which 
Signora Mozzoni foresees, might perhaps 
be feared if women were an unimportant 
element in the industries. But since the 
modern development of industries and 
the perfection of machinery render possi- 
ble and profitable to capitalists the em- 
ployment of women’s cheaper labor, 
women notably outnumber the men in 
many industries, and in some have en- 
tirely supplanted them. This occurs 
especially in Italy, which is a country 
industriously retrograde, where the rick- 
ety industries try to regain backbone by 
increasing profits from the cheaper labor 
of women and children. 

The statistics of 1892 record already 
1,600,000 women employed in the great 
industries in Italy, of whom a millionaire 
in the textile industries. In the province 
of Milano, one of the leading industrial 
provinces, there are in the great indus- 
tries 67,561 men and 74,793 women; in the 
textile industry, in the same province, 
with 60,677 women there are only 16,314 
men. Further, the same proportions 
occur in other regions; in the province of 
Como, of Berzamo, Biellese and else- 
where. 

With this great army of women em- 
ployed in the industries, strange indeed 
is the fear that capitalists can discharge 
them in a day. They are prevented by 
the law of supply and demand; the em- 
ployer who is in search of hands knows 
very well that he would have to pay 
double or triple the usual wages for men; 
therefore it is more profitable for him to 
retain the women already trained, paying 
a little more, than to expose himself to a 
risk so serious. THEODORE RITTER. 


A NOVEL NEEDLEWORK EXHIBIT. 





By invitation of the State Memorial 
Museum of Norwich, Conn., the society of 
blue and white needlework of Deerfield, 
Mass., has been making a special exhibit 
of its colonial embroideries by the State 
memorial museum of Norwich, Conn. 
The show was held in conjunction with 
Miss Evelyn Nordhofi’s book-bindings. 
The Blue and White Society sent fifty- 
four specimens of its peculiar and inter- 
esting craft, including a large portitre, a 
bedspread and a bed curtain; the portitre 
is wrought on heavy hand-spun linen, 
being a portion of an old double sheet 
that was bought in Holland many years 
ago, but still preserving its integrity and 
in itself an excellent example of the 
weaver’s skill, The design chosen for this 
door-hanging is derived from a bedspread 
done by Mrs. Sarah Snell of East Bridge- 
water, Mass., who was not only a descend- 
ant of John Alden, but also had the honor 
of being the grandmother of William Cul- 
len Bryant; this design is dated 1770, and 
the society has adapted some of its most 
important features to the more modern 
purpose for which it is now to be used. 
The bedspread and curtain are part ofa 
set now being made for a California 
country house, to be used on an old four- 
poster of more than ordinary size; the 
design for the spread covers the entire top 
of the bed with a continuous pattern of 
particular originality of conception, dated 
1798, or thereabouts; the spread is large 
enough to hang between the posts nearly 
to the floor, thus dispensing with the 
valance of the old times, and when com- 
pleted will have a border near the nar- 
row hemstitched edge. 

The Deerfield society has found so 
much difficulty with the commercial dyes 
that it is nuw coloring linen thread in the 
old-fashioned indigo dye-pot, both for its 
own use and for sale to other dissatisfied 
crafts-women. 








AN EXPLANATION. 


The reason for the great popularity of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla lies in the fact that 
this medicine positively cures. It is 
America’s Greatest Medicine, and the 
American people have an abiding confi- 
dence in its merits. They buy and take 
it for simple as well as serious ailments, 
confident that it will do them good. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Even as You anv I. By Bolton Hall, 
New York: F. Tennyson Neely. 


This is a modern example of the ancient 
method of teaching by anecdotes. Here 
for instance is an adaptation of the Land 
Question to the popular comprehension. 
It is Henry George in a nutshell: 


A SOCIAL ARRANGEMENT. 


‘*T want some room in this world,”’ said 
the Baby. 

“You haven’t any capital with which to 
buy land,’’ said the Emeritus Professor 
of Social Economics and Political Econ- 
omy, “therefore you can’t have it.” 

“Capital?’”’ said the Baby, ‘what's 
that?” 

“Things used to produce more things,” 
replied the E. P. of S. E. and P. E. 

“That seems clear,’’ said the Baby. 
“Are there no such things as you call 
‘capital’ in the world?” 

“Oh, yes, there is an over-abundance 
of capital. It goes to waste because we 
can’t find employment for it.” 

“Lend me some of it,’’ said the Baby. 
“T°ll use it.” 

“You can’t, for you have no land to use 
. al replied the E. P. of S. E. and 


“Is everybody working who could use 
4 bag me?” persisted the troublesome 
child. 

“No,” replied the Professor. ‘Not 
exactly. You don’t seem to understand 
the law of Supply and Demand.” 

“What is this law of Supply and De- 
mand?” asked the Baby. 

“It is,’’ said the Professor, “that when 
people want things others make them for 
them—that is—well—ah—you are too 
young to understand that. They need 
capital.” 

**Where does capital come from?” asked 
the Baby again. 

“Why, men make it by work out of 
land—and the products of land.” 

“If I made some, would I own it?” 

“Yes—that is—er—certainly you ought 

” 


‘*Well, let me have a place to stand, and 
I will do some work.” 

*You can’t have it,’’ answered the 
Social and Political Economist. ‘There 
is an over-production of goods; a large 
number of people who want goods but 
can’t get them, and so many people to 
work that they can’t find anything to do.” 

“TI don’t understand that,’ said the 


Baby. 

“Neither do I,’ said the Professor, 
slowly. 

The upshot was that as the Baby had 
nothing to live on, it died. And after- 
wards the Professor died. And then God 
asked him some questions about Social 
and Political Economy. 


The book is lively, radical and sug- 
gestive. It is an attempt to express in 
simple and clear forms the fundamental 
doctrines of earth’s great teachers. 

H. B. B. 


Lost MAN’s LANE. A second episode in 
the life of Amelia Butterworth. By 
Anna Katharine Green (Mrs, Charles 
Rolphs). New York and London: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 1898. Price, $1. 
For sale by Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 


This is a thrilling, eventful, exciting, 
alarming, surprising, sensational novel of 
great merit. Before one has read more than 
two pages one finds oneself in a labyrinth 
of sinister mysteries. The perplexities 
multiply ; there are doubts,dreadful sugges- 
tions, multiplicity of horrors. Finally when 
everything is in a chaos of uncertainties, 
the whole atmosphere clears as by magic, 
and ap no turns out exactly as no- 
body supposed. It is a most ingenious, 
delightful and blood-curdling narrative. 

H. B. B. 


DANTE’s VISION OF Gop. A critical 
analysis by Caroline K. Sherman. Chi- 
cago: Scott Foresman & Co. Paper. 
Illustrated. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


-~ Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

e and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNs 
H. Saw, Auice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAN’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure, 

F. J. Cuengey & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
9 out any obligation made by their 

rm, 


West & Travux, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KInNAN & Marvin, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 


[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s Journau. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,” by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—“ Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” “Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 





THE LITTLE DREAM FOLK. 


BY CLARA 8. GOODRICH. 


When flowers droop their fragrant heads; 
And little maidens seek their beds; 
When bird, and butterfly, and bee, 

Are resting all so cosily: 

’Tis then the fairies haste to dance 

Far in the greenwood’s sweet expanse, 
With happy song, and footstep light, 
They speed away the summer night; 

And as to music soft they go, 

Fair dreams they weave for Baby-O. 


They sing of clear and bubbling brooks, 
Of ferns and flowers in shady nooks, 
Of snowy lambs by mamma sheep, 
Of birdlings in their nests, asleep, 
Of violets, shining with the dew, 
Of happy play the long day through, 
Of angel’s wings and mamma’s kiss, 
And Peace and Home and all of this, 
The while they lightly come and go, 
They weave in dreams for Baby-O. 
Mankato, Kansas. 


TOMMY THE TURKEY. 





Lenora Beck Ellis tells the following 
true storyin The Animal Friends about the 
kindness and affection shown by a young 
turkey gobbler: 

Ned Stokes was a tiny lad when he came 
home one day bringing a turkey egg that 
his aunt in the country had given him. 
His mother wished to cook it for him, 
but Ned had learned at the kindergarten 
that there were some possibilities in that 
egg, so he came to see me, and asked if I 
would let him put it under one of my 
setting hens. I readily consented, and 
afterward, when the hen brought off her 
brood, I transferred Ned’s egg to another 
hen, and in due time a very bright and 
wide-awake young turkey came out. When 
he was large enough to get along pretty 
well between Ned’s care and his own 
efforts, his little master took him home 
to live, and christened him ‘*Tommy 
Atkins,” after Kipling’s soldier boy. 
Tommy grew up without feathered 
friends, and never became chummy with 
Ned’s dog or Mabel’s cat, although they 
lived peaceably together. But last sum- 
mer, when Tommy was a@ year old, and 
Mrs. Stokes was wondering what the 
chances were to buy him from Ned for 
Thanksgiving, a new interest came into 
his life. Dr. Bragg, who lived down the 
street, drove by one day and called to Ned. 
In his hand he had a tiny, fluffy chick, 
very much frightened and considerably 
bruised, but with no serious hurt. A 
hawk flying rather low over the court- 
house square, with the chick in its claws, 
had become frightened at the hallooing 
of the men who saw him, and dropped 
its prey. Dr. Bragg had brought the poor 
little chicken to give to Ned and his 
sister, whom he knew to be very fond of 
pets. 

In a few days the tiny chick had entirely 
recovered from his fright and his bruises, 
and was allowed to run about the front 
lawn in a narrow range. But the children 
forgot him one morning and left him there 
alone for an hour or more. When they 
raced down from their play-room to find 
“*Teeny-Weeny,”’ as Mabel had named him, 
he had disappeared. 

After a long search under every rose 
bush and shrub, and far up and down the 
front walk, they were ready to give him 
np in despair for lost. But suddenly they 
heard Tommy Atkins on the back lawn 
making strange new sounds as of surprise 
and pleasure. Ned ran to the gate, and 
there he found Tommy strutting up and 
down the walk and Teeny-Weeny running 
after him with chirps of delight. 

From that hour Tommy was as fond 





and as careful of the little thing as any 
mother hen could be, catching bugs and 
flies, and scratching up worms for Teeny- 
Weeny even when he himself must go 
without, and covering the small waif under 
his warm feathers every night, and even 
through the wet mornings or the rainy 
afternoons. One of Teeny-Weeny’s fa- 
vorite pastimes was to ride upon Tommy’s 
broad back, and this he would do by the 
hour when he felt lazy and idle, or dis- 
liked getting his feet wet in the dewy 
grass. Teeny-Weeny is now a fine cock, 
who has quite outgrown his name, Mrs. 
Stokes has had a pleasant yard made, and 
Ned and Mabel have a nice little collection 
of fowls; but Tommy and his adopted son 
are always seen together, and no friend- 
ship with newcomers seems to make the 
bond between them the less strong. 





HUMOROUS. 


“Time flies, you know.” ‘Not always. 
It is now possible to make a century run.” 
—Indianapolis Journal. 


Friend—Does your town boast of a base- 
ball team? Suburbanite—No. We used 
to boast of one, but we have to apologize 
for it now.—Puck. ; 


After trying for half a day to learn to 
ride his new bicycle, the slim-legged book- 
keeper carried it up to the attic, and 
thrust it in among the cobwebs. “I shall 
have to charge that machine up to profit 
and loss,’’ he said with a dismal sigh. “I 
never can make it balance.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


oven Hat day)—Bridget, can you 
make a g mock turtle soup? Bridget 
—Surel can, mum. Mistress—Well, I’m 
going to market now; what shall I get for 
it? Bridget (alittle flushed and perplexed) 
—Jist a carrot, mum, an’ a bit av turnip, 
an’ onion an’ a very small piece of mock 
turtle, mum. 


These are the lines that Du Maurier is 
said to have sent to his father when, some- 
what to his own astonishment, he had 
passed a dreaded examination: 


Care mibi princeps, sum per, mirabile dictu, 
Broxima sed rasura, fuit, ni fallor, aratri. 


Translated by the Cambridge Review, they 
run: 


Dear Governor, ’tis no less strange than true 

That, by a lucky fluke, I’m through, I’m 
through ; 

And yet it was, unless I’m much mistaken, 

A close shave of a plough—just saved my 
bacon. 


The examination must have been one that 
he passed in University College, London, 
where he studied chemistry.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 


Latest Publications 
me 


Victor Serenus 


A Story of the Pauline Era. By HENRY Woops. 
12mo, cloth, 510 pp., $1.50. 

The scene is located in that very dramatsa 
peome of the world’s history, the Pauline era, and 

hrough graphic character delineation deals with 
the thought, customs, and rel ious systems of 
that time. 

While the historic framework is carefully pre 
served, there is a wide soage »f the fancy and 
imagination in the movement. Love, adventure, 
romance, idealism, and magic are handled in ac- 
aan 3 combine entertainment, instruction, and 
profit. 





Hawaii's Story 


By HAWAII'S QUEEN, LILIUOKALANI. 8vo, cloth, 
full gilt and gilt top, 8+409 pp., illustrated, $2. 
The work is undoubtedly the most important 

contribution to the History of the Hawaiian Revy- 

olution, and the cause leading up to it, which has 
been presented to the American people, and with 
the treaty of annexation now pending before the 

U. 8. Senate, should command the attention of 

the reading and thinking public. 


A History of Our Country 
By Epwarp 8. ELuis, A.M. 12me cloth, 94478 
pp., illustrated, net, $1.00. 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules 
For Large Assemblies. A Supplement to the 
Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. By 
HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK, 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Stories of the American Revolution 


By Everett T. TOMLINSON. 12mo, cloth, 8+-164 

Ppp., illustrated, cloth, $1; boards, 30 cents, net. 
The Painter in Oil 

A Complete Treatise on the Principles and Tech- 
nique Necessary to the Painting of Pictures in 
Oil Colors. By DANIEL BURLEIGH PARKHURST, 
12mo, cloth, 144405 pp., illustrated, and con- 
taining colored plates, $1.25. 


Water-Color Painting 
A Book of Elementary Instruction for Beginners 
and Amateurs. By GRACE BARTON ALLEN, 
12mo, cloth, 250 Pat illustrated, and containing 
colored plates, $1.25. 


The Lady of the Violets 


By FRANK WEsT ROLLINS. New Edition. 16mo 
cloth, gilt top, 238 pp., $1.00. 


The District School as It Was 
By WARREN E. Burton. New Edition. Edited 


oy _ Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth 


Dreams in Homespun 
By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
pages, is beautifully bound, with an artisticall 
esigned cover. It contains all the autho 3 
latest poems written since the om ey of 
“Whifis from Wild Meadows.” Cloth, gilt top 
boxed, $1.50. 
Her Place in the World 
By AMANDA M. DouGLas. Cloth, $1.50. 
A story of absorbing interest, giving homelike 
~ of life in a small but growing coun 
wn—and one that will be an inspiration an 
help to young women. 
Dorothy Draycott’s To-Morrows 
A Sequel to “Dorothy Draycott’s To-Days” (or 
“Sirs, Only Seventeen”) By VirRGINIA F 
TOWNSEND, author of “Darryl Gap,” “Onl 
Girls,” “Mostly Marjorie Day,” etc. Cloth $1.00 
Queer Janet 
By Grace LE BARON, author of ‘“‘The Rosebud 
Club,” “Little Miss Faith,” “Little Daughter,’ 
etc. Ilustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Happy Six 
Being the third volume in The Silver Gate Se 
ries. By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 
75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARP Publishers, Bostos 








EDUCATIONAL, 





Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Special Summer Session 


Of five weeks during July and Aug- 
ust, 1898, with opportunities for 
Music Teachers to see the : : :: 











Faelten System of Fundamental 

Training ——_—_— 
in actual operation. 
culars or call at office. 


Send for cir- 





STEINERT B’LD'G, ~ 162 Boylston St. 


hauncy-Hall 
C School... x 


458 BOYLSTON ST. 


Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


284 DARTMOUTH ST. 








Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 
erature, Oscar Fay 
Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 


SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION soosien, ots a oe 


Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binne Gunnison, A. B. 

Reading as a Fine Art. Mrs. Aane Baright Curry 

and others. Regular courses and special classes, 3 

to 15 hours a week. Address or call | for circulars, 

prot] W CHURCHILL will urse 
rof. J. W. 

for the Sinovi Library. a 


Press Oct. 6. 8 Courses. 





STEVENS SCHOOL, 


NEW GLOUCESTER, MAINE. 
Open four weeks during July. 


Classes in all College preparatory work; also 
conversation classes in French and German. 

Out-of-door sketching and al) branches of paint- 
ing will be taken up and also classes in the new 
method of rapid sight-reading of Latin, invaluable 
to college students and to teachers. 

For terms and full particulars, address 


S. P STEVENS, 
New Gloucester, Me. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Cpened gth month, 4th, 1 Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 

ngs, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 

For full cu dress CHARLES Dp 
GARMO Ph.D. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Feoneyivenie St. 


’ Fifteenth year. Opened 
Girls’ Classical School. September cna’ 5 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. S: 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, - 
um. Handsome accommodations for og 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 











HOOSAC 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD foxNe 


ROUTE 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A.M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, t5.10, t7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M, 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at nger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 

e. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

June 6, 1898. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
aun RY au 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
oems, most of which have never before 
nm put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 








I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
pe of them of the capectalty well Seed 
songs o! S singing peo ve the - 
sight into their national c’ ole and life that can 
be obtained in no other 7. They sing everything, 
for and | love and hate alike.—Grace Kim- 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


—FOR SALE AT THE—— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M. W.S. A., 3 Park St. 
Boston, Mass 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible forhte payment. 








WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN HISTORY. 


Reading the sorrowful details of death 
and wounds incurred and inflicted by our 
brave soldiers in their heroic advance on 
Santiago, I fell into a reverie, which 
brought clearly before my mind’s eye a 
very different picture of what might have 
occurred if political rights had been con- 
ferred upon women five years ago. 

Methought that in 1893 the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, mindful of the American 
principle, that “governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned,” had decided that the Fifteenth 
Amendment, which affirms that “the 
right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged on 
account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tions of servitude,” applied to female citi- 
zens hitherto held in political servitude 
by male citizens. In consequence, women 
became legal voters. Now every class 
that votes makes itself felt in the govern- 
ment, and the women voters greatly influ- 
enced the choice of President and both 
houses of Congress. The Massachusetts 
Legislature sent Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
to the Senate, and Mary A. Livermore 
was elected by her Congressional District 
as its representative. When Senator 
Thurston, on his return from Cuba, made 
his report on the deliberate, wholesale 
starvation of non-combatants by Weyler, 
Hon. Mrs. Howe electrified the Senate by 
exclaiming, ‘‘In the name of American 
womanhood, this thing must stop!’ She 
at once secured the passage of a joint 
resolution instructing the President to 
send Clara Barton to Madrid as a plenipo- 
tentiary to represent to the Queen Regent, 
the Cabinet and the Cortes the profound 
sympathy of the American people with 
both Spain and Cuba, and to negotiate for 
absolute autonomy, universal amnesty, 
universal suffrage, and the withdrawal of 
the Spanish fleet and army. Similar 
action was taken by the House, which 
added the name of Senator Thurston, at 
the suggestion of Congressman Mary A. 
Livermore, in order that both sexes might 
be represented. The President acted 
promptly, and by common consent further 
discussion of the Cuban question was 
postponed one month, and questions of 
domestic interest were taken up. 

Commissioners Barton and Thurston 
were received at Madrid with courtesy. 
The Queen Regent at once granted them 
a private audience, to which Sagasta alone 
was admitted. The enormous waste of 
Spanish and Cuban life and property, the 
hopelessly indecisive character of the 
struggle, the shocking cruelty of Weyler, 
and the hearty sympathy of the American 
people with both parties, were earnestly 
set forth. A contribution of one hundred 
million dollars was suggested, as an ad- 
ditional inducement to Spain to accept 
the friendly offices of the United States 
in arranging terms of peace. 

The consent of the Queen Regent and 
Sagasta having been secured, the entire 
Cabinet was enlisted, and later the leaders 
of all parties in the Cortes. The treaty 
was then laid before that body. At first 
there was much opposition; but when 
Miss Barton, by invitation, appeared be- 
fore it, bearing in her hand the red cross, 
and in the name of the enfranchised 
women of America appealed to Spanish 
generosity and chivalry, the opposition 
melted away, and the terms of concili- 
ation were ratified by an overwhelming 
majority. The leading newspapers of all 
parties, previously interviewed, gave their 
assent, and Martinez D. Campos and Cas- 
tellar were appointed commissioners on 
the part of Spain to proceed with Miss 
Barton and Senator Thurston to Havana, 
there to pacify the island and arrange for 
a voluntary withdrawal of the Spanish 
troops, for the distribution of food and 
clothing, and for the establishment of a 
provisional government. 

The pacific, reasonable, and humane 
action of Congress was due to an over- 
whelming expression of its women con- 
stituents all over the country against dem- 
onstrations of a hostile character. Wom- 
en are less belligerent than men. Through- 
out nature the male animal is the fighting 
animal. Thus Secretary Long refused to 


station an American battle-ship in Ha- 
vana harbor, in consequence of an earnest 
remonstrance against his doing so, made 
by a great meeting in Faneuil Hall called 
by Mrs. Governor Wolcott, Mrs. Quincy 
A. Shaw, Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln, Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney, and other eminent wom- 





en, including several former leaders of the 
remonstrants. The departure of the 
Maine, which had actually weighed 
anchor, was countermanded, and the un- 
easiness of the Spanish authorities was 
thereby appeased. 

Fear had been expressed that the mili- 
tary authorities in Cuba might refuse to 
coéperate heartily in this change of policy. 
But on the contrary, the army and the 
volunteers welcomed the commissioners 
with enthusiasm. The Cuban leaders 
were at first suspicious of treachery. But 
Gen. Blanco and Garcia met unarmed in a 
conference with the commissioners, after 
Miss Barton had first, as president of the 
Red Cross, visited Garcia in the camp of 
the insurgents, bearing guarantees both 
from Madrid and from Washington, that 
henceforth ‘‘Cuba Libre” would be treated 
as a friend and ally of both countries. 
The departure of the Spanish fleet from 
Havana, bearing with it all Spaniards who 
desired to return, was an occasion of 
great rejoicing, and a plentiful distribu- 
tion of food, clothing, seeds, and agricul- 
tural implements to all who needed them 
was made by the American Red Cross at 
Havana, Matanzas, Trinidad, Nuevitas, 
Cienfuegos, Mansanilla, Santiago, and 
other seaports. The result was a speedy 
return of prosperity alike to Cuba, to 
Spain, and to the United States. Weyler 
alone was regarded with universal detes- 
tation and contempt, until he put an end 
to his own life, and passed into inglorious 
oblivion. 





But while I was in the act of preparing 
an editorial for the Woman’s JOURNAL 
congratulating the women voters upon 
the happy result of their benevolent 
diplomacy, I was awakened by the shrill 
cries of the newsboys: ‘A great battle at 
Santiago!’ ‘‘Many Americans killed and 
wounded!” ‘“Frightful suffering from 
heat and exposure!’ ‘Great loss of life 
among the Spaniards!” ‘‘The native pop- 
ulation starving!” And I awoke to re- 
member, alas! that woman’s enfranchise. 
ment and the triumph of peace are objects 
not yet attained. H. B, B. 





WHAT IS IT ALL ABOUT? 


The editor of the Philadelphia Daily 
Bulletin wants to know what the women 
are doing at Denver. He says: 

From all parts of the country delega- 
tions of women are making their way to 
Denver, where the Convention of the 
‘General Federation of Women’s Clubs” 
is to be held with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance which that event deserves in 
the minds of those who are to take part 
in it. 

Just what these energetic ladies expect 
to accomplish is not quite clear to the 
average masculine intellect. The presi- 
dent of the General Federation is quoted 
as saying that the convention “has a 
meaning so far-reaching that it is almost 
impossible to grasp it.” That is precisely 
the difficulty. There can be no objection 
to these annual assemblages of “ad- 
vanced”’ members of the feminine sex, if 
they give pleasure to those who partici- 
pate in their proceedings—as they evi- 
dently do. Regarded merely as outings, 
which afford excursionists opportunity to 
see the country, to meet other ladies of 
similar views and to read papers on all 
sorts of subjects, they are certainly harm- 
less enough. 

But the outer world—composed of male 
beings and the ninety-nine per cent. of 
women who do not belong to clubs, and 
find ample room in the sphere of their 
homes for their activities—have never as 
yet received any very definite information 
as to the results actually achieved by these 
gatherings. The essays read do not pro- 
duce any marked impression on the pub- 
lic. It cannot be said that the progress of 
mankind is either helped or hindered by 
conventions which discuss in the presence 
of reporters those domestic questions 
which the mothers of the present gener- 
ation reserved for private consideration. 
The denunciations of masculine ‘“‘tyran- 
ny,” with which a large proportion of the 
addresses are flavored, fail to inspire 
either the men or the great majority of in- 
telligent American women with the belief 
that the feminine portion of the popula- 
tion is oppressed in this age of rational 
liberty for both sexes. 

Yet the estimable ladies at Denver will 
doubtlessly conduct their parliamentary 
proceedings with as much earnestness as 
though the destinies of civilization were 
to be influenced by them. 


A correspondent replies as follows: 

I beg leave to say that the ‘‘General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs” now in ses- 
sion at Denver, is one of the most helpful 
organizations in the world, not only to 
woman, the home, church and school, but 
to society at large and the wide interests 
of the world. The “Travelling Library 
Clubs” have placed books within reach of 
many thousand readers whose homes are 
far removed from the book-centres of the 
world. These active, busy, loving women 
are not content to have their own homes 
happy and full of inspiration, because 
they recognize that the world is an aggre- 
gation of ,homes to be strengthened and 
sweetened by every good influence. “Each 
for all, and all for each.” The ‘Reform 
Clubs’’ have improved the public school 
system from Maine to Mexico. They have 
brought about legislative action in favor 
of better sanitation; they have cared for 
dependent children and have furnished 
means for the industrial training of home- 
less youths. They have made the subject 





of “heredity” one of general interest and 
study, so that ignorance may not be a bar 
to better marriage conditions. They have 
stimulated ‘child study” over the world. 
They have formed village improvement 
societies whose objects are health, cleanli- 
ness, and beauty. They have made cvvk- 
ing schools as common as ‘‘a-b-abs;”’ and 
they have taught themselves and others, 
art, science, and religion. The Woman's 
Club of Chicago is by all odds the most 
influential organization in the city. Its 
able hand is recognized in every good 
work, from civic reform to the ‘‘fresh air 
baby fund.” Such men as John Dewey, 
of the University of Chicago, feel it a dis- 
tinction to talk before these able, useful, 
enterprising, and withal, most womanly 
women. The last meeting of the Feder- 
ation, at Louisville, was an inspiration to 
the city at large. A distinguished physi- 
cian, who had always been in the oppo- 
sition, happened in at an evening session 
to see ‘‘what it was all about.’”” The next 
morning at breakfast, he said to his wife: 
‘*My dear, I have been stupidly ignorant 
about the great work women are doing! 
I would not, on any account, ever again be 
responsible for having you miss such a 
meeting as last night’s. I hope you will 
join the Woman’s Club at once!” And 
when the newly-elected president took the 
chair, the first greeting came in the form 
of magnificent American Beauties, with 
the following significant words: ‘To our 
dear home-keeper, from Charles Henrotin 
and sons.”” No opposition from the men 
in that home! TENNESSEE. 
The entrance of women into the public 
life of the country has a significance which 
will become more and more definite as the 
years go by. ‘‘What these energetic ladies 
expect to accomplish” is a reform in 
everything which needs reforming—they 
are trying to introduce nobler manners, 
purer laws, better politics, and better so- 
ciety for women and for men. Naturally, 
with activities so varied, and objects so 
diverse, the General Federation will seem 
to many to be a glittering generality. But 
to those who believe that both sexes are 
needed in the government, as in the home, 
this contact of women with each other, 
and with the world, is a step toward equal 
suffrage. Thousands of women who went 
to Denver indifferent, or opposed to suf- 
frage, will return believers. This meet- 
ing in Denver will be worth more to the 
woman’s rights cause than a hundred or- 
dinary suffrage conventions. ‘Seeing is 
believing.” ‘Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess,”’ and woman suffrage is a success in 
Colorado. H. B. B. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Rev. Ella Gurney has closed a very suc- 
cessful pastorate in the Congregational 
Church at North Collins, N. Y. Mrs. Gur- 
ney has more than doubled the member- 
ship in three years, and brought the 
church to a state of much prosperity. 
She now retires, against the wishes of her 
people, on account of broken health. 

The Free Baptist Church of East Pen- 
field, N. Y., is enjoying great prosperity 
under the pastorate of the Rev. Mrs. Mc- 
Latchey, who is just beginning her third 
year’s work. 

Mrs. Concheta Ferris Lutz, president of 
the Minnesota W. S. A., is the wife of the 
Methodist minister at Wells. Mrs. Lutz 
is not only an eloquent speaker in the 
suffrage cause, but is a preacher as well, 
often filling her husband’s pulpit and 
supplying for other ministers in her 
vicinity and assisting in evangelistic 
work. Her tact and ability have made 
many converts to her views, and have 
opened many avenues for their advocacy 
which are ordinarily closed. She is de- 
scribed as a very attractive woman with 
a delicate and refined face, the happy 
mother of several children and eminently 
domestic in her tastes. Mrs. Lutz was an 
active worker in the first suffrage cam- 
paign in South Dakota, where she then 
resided. Her husband is in full sympathy 
with her in her work, and gives aid and 
encouragement both to her and to others 
engaged in it. 

Mrs. Mary F. Collson, the earnest young 
pastor of the Unitarian Church at Ida 
Grove, Ia., has been obliged to retire, 
from overwork. Miss Safford has been 
temporarily preaching there. 

The Primitive Methodist Church la- 
ments the death of Miss Ella De Merritt, 
who in 1889 was accepted as conference 
evangelist. She labored very successfully 
in nearly all the churches in the Eastern 
and Pennsylvania Conferences, until three 
yearsago, when she was compelled through 
sickness to give up her public work. One 
church has been named the Merritt Church 
in memory of the work she did there. 
Previous to her connection with the 
Primitive Methodist she was engaged in 
Salvation Army work for nearly five years, 
being one of the most successful captains 
in that organization. 

At the fifteenth International Mission- 
ary Union Convention held recently at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., the Woman's Meet- 
ing was one of the most popular sessions. 
There was a panorama of woman’s work 
which is rarely given to an audience. 
There were present two women who had 
given each fifty years of service. Ten 
veterans were presented to the audience 





whose term of service aggregated three 
hundred and forty-eight years. The 
daughter of Ramabai was present, and 
told of her mother’s work. Miss Li Bi 
Cu, a young Chinese lady from the M. E. 
Mission in Foochow, now studying at 
Foltz Institute, New York, was also pres- 
ent. F. M. A. 





THE EARLIEST AMERICAN SUFFRAGIST. 
Margaret Brent, of colonial Maryland, 
one of the sisters who were cousins of the 
Calverts, is said by Caroline Sherman Ban- 
semer, in Harper's Magazine for July, to 
have been the earliest of American women 
to demand the right of suffrage. The sis- 
ters arrived in the province on November 
22, 1638, nearly 260 years ago. Margaret 
was the friend and adviser of Leonard 
Calvert, the Governor. Dying on the ninth 
of June, 1647, he sent for Margaret, and 
in the presence of the witnesses gathered 
around his bed, he said, “Take all, and 
pay all.”” On the strength of this ap- 
pointment, she was granted by the Mary- 
land Assembly the right of acting as the 
Lord Proprietor’s attorney. Afterwards, 
on the 24th of June, when the Assembly of 
1647-8 was in session, she demanded both 
voice and vote in the Assembly as his 
lordship’s attorney. But the Governor 
refused. She then protested against all 
the acts of the session as invalid, unless 
her vote was received as well as the votes 
of the male members. She paid the sol- 
diers their wages out of Lord Baltimore’s 
cattle, and the Assembly of 1649 wrote to 
Lord Baltimore justifying her action as 
having saved the colony from ruin. 


RECEPTION TO MRS. HOWE. 

A reception was given by the United 
Friends of Armenia to their president, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, at 3 Park Street, 
Boston, on Wednesday evening, June 
15th. It was a very pleasant occasion, 
and was noteworthy for the number of 
Armenian ladies and children present. 
The children as well as the grown people 
were presented to the president, and Mrs. 
Howe’s motherly face fairly beamed as 
the beautiful little creatures were led up 
to her, some of them with blue eyes and 
yellow hair, others dark and charming as 
black kittens. 

Mr. M. H. Gulesian made a short but 
earnest address of welcome. Mrs. Howe, 
in response, said in part: 


Mr. Gulesian, and all you kind and good 
friends: what can I say, except that I am 
glad to see you all here, you who have 
suffered so much, and we could make only 
distant efforts to help you. I rejoice when 
I see you all here, in this dear hospitable 
country, where you will have what you 
earn, and where there are none to molest 
or make you afraid. I am glad that we 
have taken the first step towards righting 
the wrongs of other nations. At a little 
meeting two years ago, I said I thought 
that a few warships and a dose of iron 
might be good for Turkey. We have 
not gone there—I wish we had—but 
we have sent our warships to Cuba. 
We must feel that all are brothers, and 
that none can be wronged, even at the 
ends of the world, without our being 
wronged. Iam glad to welcome you here. 
I am sure re will be good and useful 
citizens; and I hope you will find some- 
thing in America to console you for the 
great sorrow of having to live away from 
your own country. I know a little of it, 
from having been absent so long in Rome. 
You must adopt us, and we will adopt 
you, and it will be a new tribe, the Ar- 
menian American, and it will be one of 
the best kind. 


Brief addresses were made by Prof. 
Yeshilian, Mr. H. B. Blackwell, Hon. S. 
S. Blanchard, Mr. Carnig Eksergian, Miss 
Blackwell, Dr. Taminosian, Mr. H. M. 
Kiretchjian, of New York, Mr. A. B. 
Selian and Rev. Mr. Boulgoorjoo. Mrs. 
Walter C. Bailey sang ‘“‘America’”’ and 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” and little 
Lucy Gulesian gave a recitation very 
prettily. Light refreshments and a social 
half hour followed. 








WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Michi- 
gan Woman’s Press Association was held 
at Jackson this year. Resolutions were 
adopted favoring the appointment of 
women on the board of control, and the 
appointment of women physicians in all 
State charitable and corrective institu- 
tions where there are women and girls, 
and pledging the Association to support 
these measures. Also that the members 
endeavor to teach the young that war is 
greatly to be deplored even when a neces- 
sity, that mercy is compatible with jus- 
tice, and that defence of the weak and 
oppressed should not arouse a spirit of 
revenge towards the oppressor. 

Mrs. Eva B. Giles, of Battle Creek, and 
Mrs. Irma T. Jones, of Lansing, were 
made editors of the Interchange for the 
coming year, the present editor, Mrs. Belle 
M. Perry, of the Charlotte Tribune, asking 
to be released. Officers were elected as 
follows: 

President, Mrs. Lucy A. L - 
troit; veo pocsdentes Miss , ~~ 4 





Bower, Ann Arbor; Mrs. Martha E. Root, 
Bay City; Mrs. Belle M. Perry, Charlotte; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Marie Nelson 
Lee, Manistee; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Mabel L. Ayres, Detroit; treasurer, 
Miss Mary A. Steward, Battle Creek; ex- 
ecutive committee, Mrs. M. E. C. Bates, 
Traverse City; Mrs. Isabella D. Dailey, 
aan Mrs. Pruella J. Sherman, De- 
troit. 


Miss Louise Duley, of Cherryvale, Kan., 
has been given the editorial management 
of the Parsons Independent. Miss Duley 
is the daughter of Major A. S. Duley, of 
Cherryvale, a prominent newspaper man 
in Kansas. Miss Duley’s early training 
and adaptability to journalism made her 
editor of the Cherryvale Champion at the 
age of sixteen years. She is only just past 
twenty now. 

The Woman's Press Club of New York, 
at its last meeting, enrolled the following 
resolution: ‘‘Resolved, that the Woman's 
Press Club heartily recommend the wise 
and prompt action of their member, Mrs. 
Frank Leslie, and wish her a renewal of 
her previous great success as editor and 
publisher, recognizing her rare business 
capacity as well as high literary ability 
and worth.”” Owing to the failure of the 
Arkell Publishing Company, which is in- 
debted to Mrs. Frank Leslie in the sum of 
more than $100,000, the famous woman 
publisher has expressed a determination 
to resume her literary work. ‘This fail- 
ure will change my entire life,” said Mrs. 
Leslie in an interview; “‘it will induce me 
to return to active work. I had leased 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly to a syn- 
dicate, and a stock company will now be 
formed, and I have resolved to take the 
presidency of this company and again 
devote myself to the editorial manage- 
ment of the Popular Monthly. This will 
involve complete reorganization of the 
magazine, and will demand as hard work 
as I encountered at the beginning of my 
career, after Mr. Leslie's failure, so speed- 
ily followed by his death.”’ Mrs. Leslie 
will assume charge in the fall, and her 
first step will be to reduce the price of the 
magazine to ten cents. F. M. A. 





OUR EXCHANGES. 


“The Wives of Prominent Generals,” 
a bright paper by Etta Ramsdell Goodwin, 
in the July Chautauquan, is made doubly 
interesting by the portraits of Mrs. Grant, 
Mrs. Miles, Mrs. Logan, Mrs. Mills, Mrs. 
Breckenridge, Mrs. Wilson, and Mrs. Bliss, 
all of whom have shared with their hus- 
bands the dangers of army and frontier 
life. 

The Hull House settlement in Chicago, 
established in the midst of the slum dis- 
trict, has through the noble effort of Jane 
Addams and her faithful assistants be- 
come a remarkable power for good, and 
each year widens its field of usefulness. 
Among all the social settlements in our 
American cities there is none which has 
attracted so much attention or had so 
interesting a history. The secret of its 
successful growth is explained by Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, herself a resident in the 
settlement, in an admirable account of 
the work in Hull House in the July num- 
ber of the New England Magazine. ‘‘The 
question is often asked,’’ she says, 
‘‘whether all that the House undertakes 
could not be accomplished without the 
wear and tear of living on the spot. The an- 
swer that it could not, grows more assured 
as time goes on.”” The excellent illustra- 
tions of Hull House, which appear in con- 
nection with the article, were made espe- 
cially for this use. Warren F. Kellogg, 
5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 

There is a curious historical parallel in 
the fact that the popular rallying-cry of 
the Texas volunteers, when fighting a 
Spanish race in the other half of this 
century, was, ‘‘Remember the Alamo!” 
A stirring reminder of those days on our 
Western frontier is contributed by Martha 
McCulloch-Williams to the July number 
of Harper’s Magazine. It is entitled ‘A 
Man and His Knife,” and consists of pas- 
sages from the life of James Bowie, whose 
exciting career is still remembered in 
Kentucky and on the Rio Grande, and 
who died a hero’s death at the Alamo, 
where Texas has erected a monument to 
him and his comrades with the famous 
inscription: 


“Thermopyle had its messenger of defeat; 
the Alamo had none.”’ 





ARMY NURSES ON THE PENSION ROLL. 


The Army Nurses’ Pension Bill was 
passed in 1891, and since that time there 
have been 1,200 applications put in, which 
it is believed is a very large part of those 
who did regular work that are still living. 
Out of this number 618 had secured pen- 
sions, 220 claims have been rejected and 
451 cases were still pending. These latter 
fulfil the requirements of the pension law, 
but served as regimental and camp nurses, 
and these classes the war department has 
refused to recognize, and the pension 
laws are, therefore, powerless to fit their 
cases. An effort has been made to get a2 
amendment to this bill covering this fea- 
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ture of the case, but without success up 


to the present time. The pension and in- 
terior department have tried to overcome 
the opposition of the war department, and 
this fact has had much weight with the 
pension committees of Congress, which 
unanimously recommended the amend- 
ment at the last session, but it failed to 
reach a vote. This was largely due to a 
fear of increasing the pension roll, but 
the list of applicants already in the hands 
of the pension commissioner is believed to 
be almost complete. The work of secur- 
ing pensions for army nurses has been 
largely done by a committee of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Relief Corps, of which the 
chairman is Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, one 
of the most prominent of the army nurses. 
Although unsuccessful in the effort to 
secure the desired amendment, she was 
most helpful in securing pensions for 
forty-nine nurses under the law, and in 
getting a special act for Mrs. Lydia W. 
Holliday, who is 94 years old, and gave 
four sons to the army, and served from 
the beginning to the close of the war. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Radcliffe College Commencement, held 
this week, was notable for the number of 
graduates, the many honors conferred and 
the wealth of gifts announced. Miss Ethel 
Puffer received the honor equivalent to 
the degree of Ph. D. Miss Puffer’s thesis 
was upon “Symmetry.” She is a gradu- 
ate of Smith, and has studied at Freiburg, 
Germany, under Prof. Munsterburg, and 
during the last year at Radcliffe. Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard, in the course of 
his congratulatory address, said that in 
the last twenty-five years we have learned 
that the higher education of women does 
not destroy their natural charm. ‘‘And 
with the spiritual and intellectual develop- 
ment of women we may expect also, as 
with men, a development of the physical 
into higher grace and strength and 
beauty.” 

Gifts amounting to nearly $75,000 were 
announced at the twentieth annual com- 
mencement exercises of Lake Forest (IIl.) 
University. Chief among these was $30,- 
000, given by Henry C. Durand for a 
‘woman’s dormitory to be built in memory 
of Mr. Durand’s mother, Lois Durand. 
Other gifts were announced as follows: 
Mrs. Nettie F. McCormick, $10,000; Mrs. 
Cyrus H. McCormick, $5,000; Mrs. Harold 
F. McCormick, 35.000; Delavan Smith, 
$5,000. Mrs. C. H. Quinlan, of Evanston, 
gave $1,000 to be used toward a library 
fund in memory of her husband, Dr. 
Charles H. Quinlan. Dr. James G. K. Mc- 
Clure, who was elected last August, was 
installed president. 

As mentioned previously in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, the trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, N. Y., have stipu- 
lated that if the sum of $100,000 is raised, 
the institution will be opened to women. 
The women of Rochester have set about 
to doit. At the alumni banquet Mrs. W. 
A. Montgomery, at the instigation of the 
Educational and Industrial Union, pledged 
the women to the raising of the amount. 
A meeting of officers of all women’s clubs 
and societies in the city was called to per- 
fect an organization and form plans. The 
women declare that, if necessary, they 
will make a house-to-house canvass to 
secure the amount. “If every woman in 
the city should give, say twenty-five 
cents,” said one woman, “it would not be 
long before the money would be forth- 
coming.’”’ The action of the university 
trustees may also some time secure to the 
institution $100,000, left by Lewis H. 
Morgan and his wife, “for the purpose of 
female education of high grade in the city 
of Rochester, under the management of 
trustees of the University.” 

On commencement day at Mt. Holyoke 
College the announcement was made that 
friends and alumn of the college had 
completed the sum of $150,000 for endow- 
ment necessary to secure Dr. D. K. Pear- 
son’s provisional gift of $50,000. 

Dr. Mary Elizabeth Williams has been 
appointed Professor of Greek at Mount 
Holyoke. She took the degree of Ph. D. 
from Michigan University and has spent 
the past year studying in Athens and 
Rome. Dr. Ellen C. Hinsdale, a graduate 
of Mount Holyoke, takes the chair of 
German. She has studied abroad for five 
years, and has been at Mount Holyoke 
during the past year. 

Miss Oldham, for nine years instructor 
of history at Bryn Mawr, a girls’ school in 
Baltimore, Md., and a Wellesley graduate, 
has resigned from her position in order to 
become the wife of Mr. Timothy O'Leary, 
paymaster of the gunboat Nashville. Miss 
Oldham was very popular in the school, 
and on departing was loudly cheered by 
the girls, and presented with a beautiful 
silver service. F. M. A. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


WILLIAM VAUGHN TUPPER, agenerous, 
cheery, witty man, of great intelligence 
and private worth, and an ardent friend of 





woman suffrage, has passed away. He 
was a prominent member of Plymouth 
Church for many years, and a natural pub- 
lic speaker. Rev. Horace Porter officiated 
at the funeral, assisted by Rev. Howard 
S. Bliss, of Montclair, N. J., and Rev. Ros- 
siterW. Raymond. Mr. Tupper leaves a 
wife, two daughters, and a son. He will 
be missed and mourned. Cc. H.C. 





OUR NEW YORE LETTER. 
New York City, June 29, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

While the intense interest in the prog- 
ress of the war lessens the possibility of 
creating enthusiasm for any reform, yet 
even in this period of public anxiety and 
distraction the signs of the times show 
the constant increase in the respect for 
women’s attainments and power. In the 
closing exercises of the schools of this 
city there are such manifestations, in the 
practice of giving to the girls the same 
opportunities to deliver orations and vale- 
dictories that were formerly thought 
proper only for the boys, but in one in- 
stance there was an innovation even more 
progressive. In one of the most popular 
of the public schools of the city a joint 
debate took place between orators from 
the girls’ and from the boys’ departments. 
The theme selected was “Shall the Hawai- 
ian Islands be Annexed?” The little 
maidens had the affirmative and the lads 
the negative. It rejoiced my heart to see 
those bright young lassies standing up 
bravely and presenting their views in the 
presence of many prominent persons of 
both sexes. Each side in the discussion 
did well, but one of the girls was a born 
orator, with all the earnestness, ability 
and unstudied ferwor which come only to 
those who are gifted with the power of 
spontaneous speech. She was a pretty 
sight, standing there in her white dress 
with cheeks flushed, and eyes sparkling, 
as she replied to the arguments of her 
opponent, none of which she had heard in 
advance: I am happy to say the prize 
was most justly awarded to her. But it 
was not the point that the maid won that 
was of most interest, it was the fact that 
public sentiment should consider that 
boys and girls could meet on equal terms, 
and debate one of the great problems of 
the day. 

Here is another little “‘straw.’’ The 
question “Shall the Nicaragua Canal be 
cut?’ is now under discussion in one of 
our journals, and opinions are requested 
on the subject from various people, women 
as well as men. Who would have thought, 
fifty years ago, of asking the views of any 
one of the gentler sex on such a purely 
public matter? Should any one of that 
number have been bold enough to venture 
a thought on such a topic, with what 
amused smiles she would have been re- 
garded by the “lords of creation,’’ who 
would merely have tolerated what she had 
to say and gone away with a sneer at the 
‘politician in petticoats!’ I can remem- 
ber well in my own childhood hearing 
disputes among the members of an older 
generation in which the women as well as 
the men would sometimes take part, and 
the way in which my grandmother, a 
woman of remarkable ability, would be 
crushed by some brother or cousin, who 
remarked in lordly fashion, if the argu- 
ment was going against him, “But really, 
Susan, you know that women do not un- 
derstand such things.”” I was always in- 
dignant when I heard this, and although 
inspired with due reverence for the old 
gentleman who administered the rebuke, 
I felt vaguely that it was not only unjust 
but also untrue, as the lady had as much 
brains as any of her brothers. 

Ah, well! Our cause progresses in spite 
of the present impossibility of obtaining 
the suffrage in the Eastern States. The 
delegates are returning from the conven- 
tion of the General Federation at Denver, 
and even the ‘‘antis’’ must have ringing 
in their ears the words of Governor Adams 
in his opening address, when he said that 
it was reported that in the habitations of 
a certain tribe in South Africa, the words 
“She ruleth here’? were inscribed over 
each doorway, and that at the gateway of 
Colorado stood the same words, following 
this with a warm tribute to the success of 
woman suffrage in that State. A bright 
young girl, a member of a suffrage club in 
the Borough of Brooklyn, who was pres- 
ent writes: 

“His speech was received enthusiasti- 
cally, by even the antis, and I could not 
help looking around at some of the women 
whom I knew to be most violently op- 
posed tosuffrage. The undecided way they 
applauded some of his points which took 
the Westerners by storm, was so amusing, 
and I enjoyed the careful way in which 
they glanced about to see if any one saw 
them applaud such terrible sentiments.” 

From such a gathering, with such words 
ringing in their ears, the women must be 
coming back with fresh impetus to ad- 
vance the cause of their sex. 

LILuie DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Anna Sneed Cairns, of St. Louis, 
president of the Forest Park University, 
attended the Denver Convention as a 
delegate from Missouri. 


Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg of Pennsylvania, 
Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch of Illi- 
nois, and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell of 
Massachusetts, are fraternal delegates to 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
from the National-American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 


The Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union has presented to Miss Christian 
Bradley a handsome silver water service 
in recognition of her stand in naming the 
battleship Kentucky with water. The 
presentation ceremonies took place at the 
Executive Mansion at Frankfort. 


The American Red Cross has received a 
contribution of $100 from the Red Cross 
Society ef Nice, France. Recently the Red 
Cross of Paris sent a contribution of 
$1,000. Judge Sheldon, of New Haven, 
may be sent to represent the Red Cross in 
Manila. He is an old member of the 
society. 

Miss Clara Barton, with a staff of twenty 
Red Cross assistants, reached Cuba early 
this week. She sailed from Key West on 
the steamer State of Texas, and arrived 
at the landing place of the American Army 
at Guantanamo Bay. A cablegram an- 
nounced that there was an urgent need 
there of pajamas, lanterns, tents, launches 
and supplies. 

The Women’s National Relief Associa- 
tion for Cuba, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, which was the pioneer organiza- 
tion for helping the starving reconcentra- 
dos, and which numbers in its membership 
wives of the most prominent officials in 
the country, has joined forces with the 
Red Cross Committee, which has its head- 
quarters in New York. 


Governor Adams, of Colorado, in his 
address of welcome to the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, last week, 
told the women from other States 
that the Coloradians offered to the con- 
vention the people and institutions of 
Denver as an object-lesson to be studied, 
so that they might see for themselves 
whether equal suffrage had made things 
worse or better. 

Under the heading of “‘A Man and his 
Knife,’’ Martha McCulloch-Wiiliams gives 
in Harper's Magazine for July a striking 
biography of James Bowie, the inventor 
and vigorous user of the weapon which 
is still known as the bowie-knife. He was 
the victor and survivor of many terrible 
fights, but perished in the massacre of 
the Alamo, where 150 men fought to the 
death 3,000 Mexicans, leaving no survivors. 
It was a martyrdom which sealed in blood 
the independence of Texas. 


“The Ethics of a Torrida,”’ by Lucia 
Purdy, is an illustrated essay on Spain’s 
national sport, the bull-fight. Strangely 
enough, she eulogizes the barbarous and 
brutal sport, and credits the men who 
torment and slaughter the poor beasts 
with all the qualities of heroes. It is to 
be hoped that we are not going to annex 
the bull-fight and the cockpit as well as 
the other cruelities of Cuba. 


The late Mrs. Mary B. Jones, of Cleve- 
land, O., bequeathed almost her entire 
estate to the Jones Home and School for 
Friendless Children of that city. Twenty- 
five thousand dollars will be allowed to 
accumulate interest until $40,000 is availa- 
ble, when it will be applied to a new 
building. The remainder of the estate, 
which is considerable, will be turned into 
money, under the name of “The Jones 
and Rowley Fund,” for the benefit of the 
Home. 

The Colorado E. S. A. and the Civic 
Federation of Denver have made joint 
headquarters at the Central Christian 
Church of that city. These headquarters 
have been open all the time, and when 
the women of the visiting delegations go 
in there, they are all invited to vote on 
“The Munroe Doctrine versus Territorial 
Extension.”” There are real ballot-boxes; 
the judges of election are women; a lot of 
real Colorado ballots from the last election 
are exhibited; the place is draped with 
flags; the suffrage reception given there 
last week was a great success. 


Mrs. Walworth, director-general of the 
Woman’s National War Relief Association, 
is in Washington attending to the inter- 
ests of that organization. She has been in 
conference with the president of the asso- 
ciation, and also with the surgeon-general 
of the Army and Navy. She spent one day 
at Camp Alger visiting the division, field 
and regimental hospitals. Shc reports 
that conditions are improved at Camp Al- 
ger, and that the sick men look comfort- 
able under their mosquito nets, which re° 
lieve them from the torment of the flies- 


The army hospital ship Relief, which 
has been fitting out at’ New York during 
the past month, is the most perfect vessel 





of its kind in the world. As compared 
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with the Solace, the navy hospital ship, 
the Relief is superior in structure, speed, 
accommodation and equipment. Its berths 
for sick and wounded number 1,360, and 
nearly a hundred additional patients can 
be cared for in an emergency. The ship 
will carry a crew under contract, not be- 
longing either to the army or navy. The 
nurses will number ten male and eight 
female. The former are from the Mills 
Training School in New York City, and 
the women from the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital Training School at Baltimore. 


Susan W. Selfridge, in ‘‘A Visit to Glad- 
stone,”’ printed in the Outlook, gives on 
his authority the following amusing story 

Li Hung Chang while in London placed 
a splendid wreath on the tomb of Gen. 
Gordon, his former companion in arms. 
A relative of the hero was so grateful that 
he presented the Celestial statesman with 
a specially fine bull terrier, the winner of 
several prizes. He received the following 
letter of acknowledgment: 

My dear Gordon: While tendering you 
my best thanks for sending me your dog, 
I beg to say that, for myself, I have long 
since given up the practice of eating dog’s 
flesh, but my attendants, to whom I 
handed the creature, tell me they never 
tasted anything so nice. 

Your devoted L. 


The women suffragists are doing won- 
ders in sending in supplies to the Volun- 
teer Aid Association. When I was in there 
the other day the floor was literally cov- 
ered with rolls of bandages, clothing of 
all kinds, shirts, stockings and some 
thoughtful friend had sent in a number of 
moccasins. Almost every day the women 
suffragists send in things, for they are in- 
defatigable in their efforts to do all they 
can to help the soldiers.— Boston Adver- 
tiser. 


Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood tells this anec- 
dote in her new volume of reminiscences, 
‘Here and There and Everywhere:” 

I was present at many dinners when 
Willis was the life of the company, and 
although I did not hear the famous repar- 
tee of the Washington dinner so often 
recorded, I will record it here. It was 
Mrs. Gales, I think, who, at one of her 
own dinners, wrote a card to her niece at 
the other end of the table: “Don’t flirt so 
with Nat Willis.” She was talking viva- 
ciously herself to Mr. Campbell. Willis 
replied: 


“Dear aunt, don’t attempt my young feelings 
to trammel, 

Nor strain at a Nat while you swallow a 
Campbell.”’ 

Twenty years ago the weekly religious 
papers were nearly all big blanket sheets, 
like the dailies. One after another they 
reduced to the size of Harper's Weekly 
and the Scientific American, or even to 
half that size. It was inevitable that the 
most enterprising of them should reach 
the ultimate form, that of a magazine, 
and the Independent of New York, the 
most comprehensive of them all, an- 
nounces that with its first issue in July it 
will appear as a weekly magazine of the 
size of the Century. It will have a cover, 
and usually eighty-four pages, which will 
be increased when necessity requires. It 
proposes with the altered form to main- 
tain its full quota of able writers, and its 
various editorial departments, covering 
religious, political, social and literary 
matter, to which it owes its prominence, 
It will not be illustrated, except as its 
admirable series of maps illustrate the 
events of current history. The price will 
at the same time be reduced from three 
dollars to a uniform rate of two dollars a 
year and single copies from ten cents to 
Jive cents. 








Hoop’s PILts cure all liver ills. Mailed 
for 25c. by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Summer Sightseeing. 


To let for July and August, a convenient, fur- 
nished house in sight of the sea, where one can 
watch all the vessels that come up Boston ° 
thirty minutes from Boston Common; neig 
bors, pleasant walks and drives, electric cars in 
every direction. An excellent for peopl 
froni the interior to get a breath of salt air anda 
chance to see Boston, its library and art collec- 
tions, in the peace and quiet of the summer vaca- 
tion. Terms moderate to the right persons- 
References required. Apply to R. H. B., 65,Saw- 
yer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Polynice 


CURES 


RHEUMATISM, 


Lumbago, Neuralgia, Dys- 
pepsia, and Kindred Dis- 


eases. 
Brad 


This new French medical discovery 
has been used with remarkable suc- 
cess in Bellevue Hospital, New York ; 
Howard Hospital, Philadelphia; Mary- 
land and Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore; and in various other hos- 
pitals in the prominent cities. 


HH 
What a Physician Says: . . 


Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, 5th April, 1897. 

The experiments made here at the hospital with 
the Polynice Oul, witnessed by me, having been 
very successful, I hereby recommend it in all 
cases of rheumatism. 

(Signed) 





DR. F. L. ROGER. 





POLYNICE OIL 


Imported from Paris, 50 cents per bottle. 
Sent on receipt of price. 

Dr. Alexandre, specialist of Paris, 1218 G 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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LOVE'S FULFILLING. 
BY H. H. 


Oh, love is weak 
Which counts the answers and the gains, 
Weighs all the losses and the pains, 
And eagerly each fond word drains 

A joy to seek! 


When love is strong, 

It never tarries to take heed, 

Or know if its return exceed 

Its gift; in its sweet haste no greed, 
No strifes belong. 


It hardly asks 
If it be loved at all, to take 
So barren seems, when it can make 
Such bliss, for the beloved sake, 

Of bitter tasks. 


Its ecstasy 
Could find hard death so beauteous ; 
It sees through tears how Christ loved us, 
And speaks, in saying “‘I love thus,” 
No blasphemy. 


So much we miss 
If love is weak, so much we gain 
If love is strong; God thinks no pain 
Too sharp or lasting to ordain 

To teach us this. 





A SONG OF THE CAMP. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


“Give us a song!” the soldiers cried, 
The outer trenches guarding, 

When the heated guns of the camp allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 


The dark Redan, in silent scoff, 
Lay grim and threatening under; 
And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 


There was a pause. A guardsman said: 
“We storm the forts to-morrow ; 

Sing while we may, another day 
Will bring enough of sorrow.” 


They lay along the battery’s side, 
Below the smoking cannon— 

Brave hearts from Severn and from Clyde, 
And from the banks of Shannon. 


They sang of love and not of fame, 
Forgot was Britain’s glory; 

Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang ‘‘Annie Laurie.” 


Voice after voice caught up the song, 
Until its tender passion 

Rose like an anthem rich and strong, 
Their battle-eve confession. 


Dear girl! her name he dared not speak, 
But as the song grew louder, 

Something upon the soldier’s cheek 
Washed off the stains of powder. 


Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The sunset’s bloody embers, 

While the Crimean valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 


And once again a fire of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters, 
With scream of shot and burst of shell, 
And bellowing of the mortars! 


And Irish Nora’s eyes are dim 
For a singer dumb and gory; 

And English Mary mourns for him 
Who sang of ‘Annie Laurie.” 


Sleep, soldiers! still in honored rest 
Your truth and valor wearing; 
The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring. 


THE FLOWER KINGDOM. 


AN EQUAL SUFFRAGE FABLE. 





BY LOUISA M,. ALCOTT. 


For years the kings of the meadow had 
been chosen from the Goldenrod family, 
because they were tall and strong, and 
loved to rule. Some of them did well, 
others were tyrannical or careless, and 
all were fond of money and power, as 
their name showed; but the flowers 
never dared to propose having any one 
else, because this had been the custom so 
long. 

Now there were a great many Asters of 
every kind and color, from the little white 
stars low in the grass to the stately sprays 
waving their purple plumes over the 
mossy wall that enclosed the meadow. 
Those growing along the roadside saw 
and heard -what went on in the world, 
and were wise, energetic creatures, anx- 
ious to set things right everywhere. 
So they began to say to their neighbors, 
one autumn, as the time for election drew 
near: 

‘“‘We have had kings long enough; let 
us try a queen now, and reform certain 
very important matters which are always 
neglected by the Goldenrods, who care 
only for feasting and fighting and having 
their own way. Let us vote for our Vio- 
let, who grows over there in the palace, 
and would make a wise, good queen.”’ 

At this proposal the aristocratic Cardi- 
nal flowers were shocked, and grew red 
with shame; the Fringed Gentians shut 
their blue eyes and nearly fainted at the 
bold idea, and Clematis hid her face in 
the grass that she might not see the un- 
feminine creatures who dared suggest 
such a thing. But the late Clovers and 
Buttercups, being honest, simple-hearted 
flowers, cried, ‘‘Yes, yes, let us do it, and 
gives the Asters a turn, as is only fair.” 


And the Forefathers’ Cup, which grew 
all over the field, added: 

“We shall vote for Violet. It is time 
the dreadful intemperance of the bees 
among the wild grapes should be stopped, 
that snakes should no longer be allowed 
to charm and kill the innocent birds, that 
the battles of the ants should end, and 
more peace, order and economy be intro- 
duced into our public affairs, The Asters 
are descended from the stars, and so are 
very wise; they are also just and gentle, 
and we alllove them. Let us try a queen, 
and see if we cannot make the meadow 
what it should be.”’ 

The Forefathers’ Cups were much re- 
spected by all the plants, because they 
came over in the Mayflower, were very 
hospitable, with their green and russet 
pitchers always full, and outlived the 
frost, like a fine old family as they were. 

So when they spoke up for the Asters, 
no one dared say much, though the 
Goldenrods raged among themselves, and 
openly laughed at such nonsense. There 
was great excitement, and all the flowers 
nodded and rustled as if a gale was blow- 
ing, as they talked the matter over and 
decided how they would vote. The haughty 
Cardinals declined to vote at all; so did 
the Gentians; and delicate Clematis de- 
clared that she only wanted something 
to cling to and obey, and never could 
consent to be a queen. 

But the Clovers and Buttercups, the 
Pitcher Plant, and all the Asters voted 
bravely for Violet; and the Maple Tree, 
that stood in the middle of the field. 
dropped a little red leaf with a V on it, 
as the wind went about collecting votes, 
which surprised the flowers very much, 
as such a thing had never happened be- 
fore, and all regarded the beautiful tree 
as their court poet, it made such lovely 
music high above them. Even the old 
green Rock at the foot of the Maple gave 
a bit of its lichen for Violet, to the great 
wrath of the Grapevine, who kept a 
drinking saloon for the dissipated bees 
on its sunny side. 

Of course the Goldenrods all voted for 
their handsome relative, a fine, tall plant 
who happened to grow near the Purple 
Aster under the Maple Tree which was 
called the palace. But the other side won, 
and Violet was proclaimed queen with 
great rejoicing by all her friends and 
neighbors, to the great dismay of the 
foolish flowers who wanted the world to 
stand still. 

“What are we coming to?"’ groaned the 
Cardinals, red with rage. 

‘Utter destruction!” croaked the Crows, 
flapping away to carry the bad news else- 
where. 

“We will never visit her,’ declared the 
Gentians, shaking their fringes as if the 
mere thought soiled them. 

“Coarse, unfeminine creature, to dare 
to rule alone! It makes me faint to look 
at her,’’ sighed Clematis, peeping up all 
the same, full of curiosity to see how 
handsome Goldenrod took his downfall. 

He tossed his yellow head in scornful 
silence, and never once looked over the 
tuft of ferns that grew between him and 
the new queen. 

“It won’t last long; she can’t reign 
alone, and will soon be ready to give it up. 
These silly things will learn a good les- 
son, and be glad to get me back. So I'll 
preserve my dignity and bide my time,” 
he said to his friends; for he was a fine 
fellow, only he did not know yet what 
Asters could do when they had the power, 
and it was he who learned the lesson, as 
we shall see. 

Every one thought that the queen’s 
head would be turned with this sudden 
change, and that great festivities would be 
held in honor of it, so the Cardinals and 
Gentians half regretted their resolution 
not to visit the palace, since they would 
lose all chance of sharing in the splendor 
and showing their lovely robes. 

But Violet lived very quietly behind 
the tall ferns, and was so very busy at- 
tending to the affairs of her kingdom that 
she had no time for banquets. She asked 
advice of the Maple Tree and the wise old 
Rock, and soon began the much-needed 
reforms. The snakes were banished, and 
the birds were safe. The tipsy bees were 
ordered to go to the Pitcher Plant and 
drink fresh water, for the Grapevine 
Hotel was shut up. The quarrels of the 
ants were settled without bloodshed, and 
the gossiping crows were forbidden to sit 
on the fence telling evil stories of every 
one. The poor were cared for, and the 
first feast at the palace was for certain 
improvident butterflies who had neglected 
to make their cocoons before the cold 
weather came. These poor gentlefolk 
were sent to a new home under the mul- 
lein leaves, and passed a comfortable 
winter with other insects in like case. 

Many quiet charities went on, and slow- 
ly the flowers were forced to confess that 
the new plan was not a failure, for the 
world still stood, though a queen ruled. 
Never had the meadow been so beautiful, 
orderly, and prosperous; even the Cardi- 





nals could not deny that, though they 





still turned their backs on Violet, and 
visited the Goldenrods more than ever. 

The Asters, of course, were in great 
feather, and some of them put on airs; 
but most of them rejoiced quietly, and did 
their best to help Her Majesty rule wisely 
and justly, sure that in time prejudices 
would die away, and all agree that the 
new plan was a good one. 

Prince Goldenrod, as they called the 
defeated flower, still lived in the palace 
and watched for Violet to fail, that he 
might win back his own place. But when 
all went well, he began to think his 
chance was lost, and to consider what he 
had best do aboutit. He could not live 
so near his lovely neighbor and not ad- 
mire her dignity, sweetness and wisdom; 
and soon he began to love her, and to 
wish he could share the honor and affec- 
tion most of her subjects felt for her. He 
told his friends to come to court and be 
cordial; and, being worldly wise, they 
obeyed him. This left the Cardinals and 
their party out in the cold, and made 
them very angry. They could not bear to 
own that they had been in the wrong, yet 
felt that it must come, and tried to con- 
quer their prejudices, but found it very 
hard work. Clematis gave in first, for 
suddenly she began to climb up the Maple 
Tree and enjoy the light and air, instead 
of hiding in the grass; and when asked 
about this sudden start, she said, bravely: 

“T couldn’t live so near the queen and 
not long to be stronger and nobler than I 
was. Now I see whata large, lovely world 
it is, and I mean to go on climbing till, 
like the Maple, my head is near the sky, 
though my roots are in the earth.” 

“Well, if she gives in, we must,” said 
the Gentians, who always followed the 
fashion, no matter what it was. 

The aristocratic Cardinals still held out, 
but not for long, for soon something hap- 
pened which made it impossible for them 
to refuse to go to court. 

One moonlight night, as Prince Golden- 
rod was romantically serenading Violet on 
a wind-harp, he heard her sigh, and 
hastily pulling away the screen of ferns, 
he begged to know if he could help her in 
any way. 

“Be my friend and help me with advice, 
for in some things you are wiser than I,’ 
answered Violet, softly. ‘‘The Maple lifts 
my heart up when it is heavy, but he lives 
so far above us I cannot trouble him with 
the cares of our small world. The Rock 
gives me courage and support, but he is 
very old, and the short life of a flower isa 
trifle to him. My own sturdy sisters, 
who have borne the sun and dust of the 
roadside season after season, are very 
helpful, but I seem to need some nearer 
friend who knows the trials of this high 
place, and can sympathize with the splen- 
did loneliness of a throne.” 

“Tt need not be lonely, sweet neighbor, 
if you will let me share it with you,” cried 
the Prince, his face shining with love and 
joy, as he leaned yet nearer over the green 
wall. “I have learned much from you, 
and never again can be the selfish tyrant 
that I was. I know your trials, and long 
to lighten them. Let me try, not as king 
but consort, and together we can make 
our people happy, I am sure.”’ 

As he spoke, Violet’s half-folded leaves 
began to open till he saw the golden heart 
below, and read there more than her lips 
told. 

“No, be king; there is room for both 
upon the throne, and when love and 
power go hand in hand, all will be well 
with the world.” 

What the Prince answered only the 
Moon heard, and she never told; but when 
day dawned there was great wonder and 
rejoicing in the meadow, for the fern 
screen was down, the gold and purple 
flowers stood side by side, while the 
a Maple scattered rosy leaves over them 
as he sang a wedding hymn, and the old 
Rock said, as the sunshine fell upon his 
gray front: 

“Itis always so. Only believe, work 
and wait, and in the fullness of time right 
wins, and justice, truth, and love shall 
reign.”’ 





WHY WOMEN SHOULD STUDY SANITATION, 
Because a knowledge of it does not 
“come by nature,” any more than a knowl- 
edge of arithmetic or sewing, and because 
its intelligent practice lies at the very 
foundation of that wholeness, or health, 
on which the happiness of a household 
and the capacity of its members for use- 
fulness depend. It is woman’s divinely 
appointed mission to watch over all the 
processes that go to the building up ofa 
healthy body—processes far more under 
human control than the unreflecting im- 
agine; and though we are not accustomed 
to think of moral qualities as the outcome 
of physical conditions, when one has seen 
an amiable and mild-mannered man trans- 
formed into an irascible churl under the 
pain of an ache in the face or a jumping 
toothache, one perceives the connection. 
What is sanitation? It is the practical 
application of sanitary science and the 





laws of hygiene to the preservation of 
health. 

Another definition might be, defending 
the body from any influence that can 
injure it or obstruct its functions—and 
this, under the comprehensive title of 
‘Preventive Medicine,” has become one of 
the commonest of the current phrases of 
the day. 

Seventeen years ago the late Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, then president of the British 
Medical Association, said: ‘I want strong- 
ly to enforce that it is the women on 
whom full sanitary light requires to fall. 
Health in the home is health everywhere; 
elsewhere it has no abiding-place. I have 
been brought by experience to the con- 
clusion that the whole future of the sani- 
tary movement rests for permanent and 
executive support on the women of the 
country. The men of the house come 
and go, knowing little of the ins and outs 
of anything domestic, are guided by what 
they are told, and are practically of no 
assistance whatever. The women are con- 
versant with every nook of the dwelling, 
from basement to roof, and on their 
knowledge, wisdom, and skill the physi- 
cian rests his hopes when called to a case 
of contagious disease. How important, 
then, how vital, that they should learn as 
part of their earliest duties the choicest 
sanitary code!’”’ — Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, 
in Harper’s Bazar. 





THE WOMEN OF COBA. 


“Cuban Sketches” published in 1885 by 
James W. Steele, gives an interesting de- 
scription of Cuban women. In view of 
the war now going on in their behalf and 
the desire for annexation expressed by 
our so-called “Imperialists,” it will be of 
interest to our readers, the more so be- 
cause written eleven years ago, in advance 
of the present complications. 


In my various conversations with those 
of my countrymen who have unfortunately 
never been to Cuba, there has always been 
at least one of the company who when the 
topic seemed quite exhausted, was sure to 
ask: ‘Well, how about the women?” or 
something to that effect. I am about to 
endeavor to briefly answer this person. 

I do not think there is a land in the list 
of civilized countries that produces women 
80 gg oy! comely as is the daughter of 
Cuba. Asarule, she has a round figure, 
not large, but inclined to dumpling-shape, 
Whatever else she may be, she is never 
what the Americans call “scrawny.” But 
her face, while seldom wanting in intelli- 
gence, is hardly ever vivacious, A same- 
ness, a desert-like monotony of expres- 
sion, pervades the sex. Strong traits of 
individual character are rarely indicated. 
If the reader has ever seen a flock of duck- 
lings on their way to the nearest water, he 
has a fair idea of this little woman’s gait 
and general air. Her hair is often a 
‘‘glory” to her, and is sometimes of that 
blue-black shade only possible with the 
daughters of southern Europe and their 
descendants, though occasionally the 
Cuban girl varies the programme by being 
a blonde, and, to be plain, rather fat. 

This lady is often a woman at twelve, 
and the mother of a large family at nine- 
teen or twenty. So pretty in her youth, 
in age she becomes either lean and dried 
or fat and unwieldy. She fades early, 
and, for want of strength of character, is 
apt to lose control of her husband, who, 
nevertheless, still continues to need such 
control as badly as any man of his times. 
But whatever she may grow to seem, her 
eyes never fade. To the last, through all 
vicissitudes, they are big and black. 

The Cuban woman is the victim of a 
peculiar education, acquired in the school, 
the family, and the church. She believes, 
as did her mother before her, that when 
she goes out alone, or is necessarily in any 
male haunts, all baggage is at the risk of 
the owner. She is sure that men pretend 
to great gallantry, and are fond of paying 
outside regard to the fair ones, and are 
civil and polite, all as a mere blind. She 
has no silly belief that a gentleman would 
not do so and so. If he catches her alone, 
she is a ruined female from that moment, 
She must always have somebody with her 
who is not of the dangerous sex. There 
is a procession formed when she wishes to 
go a few blocks, as follows: First, two or 
three young ladies, the more the better. 
Second, a mulatto or negro servant, or, if 
possible, two or three, the more the better. 
Sometimes there is only one young lady 
and one servant. This is a case of great 
emergency. Man isa roaring lion, seek- 
ing some unprotected female of his species 
continually. No little miss ever goes to 
school alone, and cannot and must not 
pass along the street without a guard- 
ian. 

The Cuban woman is timid and guarded 
in the presence of every man. A foreigner, 
speaking the language, and ignorant of 
these peculiarities, sometimes ignorantly 
endeavors to be civil. He is lucky if, to 
all he may say, he gets any answer at all. 
She to whom he speaks regards him as by 
nature a designing wretch, whom she is 
to avoid, to never see, to ignore entirely. 
Ancient maidens, long since become a 
perfect guaranty in their own persons 
against any imaginable familiarity with 
them, act in the same way, and never get 
over it, and keep a keen eye upon the 
younger ones. Until one grows accus- 
tomed to it, it seems one of the most 
ridiculous of all the follies of the ancien 
régime. 

Yet they are justifed in much of this by 
their experience with the males of their 
race, to whom an honest and protecting 
gallantry is quite an unknown sentiment, 
and who are accustomed to stare into the 








faces of women on the street and consider 
it a masculine privilege. 

When the Cuban lady becomesa wife 
and mother, then all her traits develop, 
She is domestic, faithful, patient, and her 
lord’s absolute property to an extent un- 
known among Northern people. She 
thinks she ought to obey him, and he 
agrees with unanimity. She does not 
seem to know that she is oppressed, and 
has never made an effort toward emanci- 
pation. She does not know any thing 
about codperative kitchens, or the Sorosis, 
or her inalienable right to serve on com. 
mittees, edit newspapers, and lecture, 
There never was a woman’s rights conven- 
tion in this happy land, or a Dorcas soci- 
ety, even a crusade. 

But she has a trait that enables her to 
make herself very uncomfortable at times; 
she is insanely jealous. When she sus- 
pects nothing and nobody, she still keeps 
a wary eye for a possible slip. She wishes 
her husband to come and sit by her, and 
follow her about, and mutely beg her to 
smile upon him. When he goes out, she 
wishes to know where he is going and 
when he will return. When he returns 
she asks him where he has been. She 
does not like him to dance with other 
women, and would blindfold him, if she 
could, to keep him from looking at them, 

Spain, I believe, never attempted to 
compete for a prize upon school systems, 
or to exhibit a model schoolhouse fora 
medal. The stranger in Cuba may easily 
see why. It is only in countries where 
the dominant influence is Protestant, that 
female education is a matter of public 
solicitude, interest, and care, equally with 
that of males, The Cuban girl and boy 
are educated, as a matter of fact, by the 
church. The girl is taught embroidery 
and behavior as the chief things. There 
is no system of public education that can 
be called a system, and the only schools 
that can be considered free, are usually 
under the care of priests and nuns. Those 
who cannot afford to pay large tuition fees 
are at liberty to keep their children at 
home. The sexes are rigorously sepa- 
rated, and mixed schools are unknown. 
The little girl learns this above all things, 
that the other sex are creatures she must 
avoid, distrust, and never seem to have 
any thing to do with. 

This lady grows up the greatest stickler 
for proprieties the world ever saw, yet, 
after all, like all other women. Beware 
of two things: that you never propose an 
innovation, and never joke with her. 
The first she refuses, no matter what it is; 
the last she does not understand, She 
expects all males to talk to her with great 
earnestness. A joke, ora play upon words, 
a pun or a double meaning, she has no 
understanding of, and looks upon any 
man who practises them as a bad and an 
insincere person. Her life is taken up 
with very small things. She reads little or 
nothing, and her neighborhood is her bi 
world. She is one of the most ptowedln | 
and incurable of oernasiets stereotyped 
and anc‘ent in all her views of life, afraid 
to violate a single rule of custom, prone to 
believe undoubtingly without the thought 
of inquiry or investigation, and dying at 
last as she has lived, she is comforted 
immeasurably by the rites of the church 
and the thought of a respectable funeral. 

But women are women, even in Cuba 
and Turkey, and I have known dames 
here who, but for the standing inter- 
ference of the captain-general, were capa- 
ble of governing the island, including 
their husbands, and others who were 
statesmen-like judges of the affairs of the 
neighborhood. Confined to such topics 
of conversation as are common between 
women who do not talk much with men, 
the taleut for gossip becomes greatly de- 
veloped. The voices that lisp in gentle 
monosyllables when there is a male ob- 
ject of dread and terror about, resound 
through the house at other times. The 
slippered ease, the flimsy and draggled 
gown, the untidy hair and unwashed faces, 
the ceaseless rocking to and fro, the gen- 
eral idleness, have their fitting concomi- 
tant of talk. Yet she is a woman with 
many a grace and charm to counterbal- 
ance her insipidity. With more tidiness, 
less leisure, and more the air of having 
been shopping, or cooking, or even dust- 
ing the furniture, she would be one whom 
restrained life and ridiculous education 
would not have entirely spoiled as a very 
charming woman. 








A Good Builder 


Some Telling Points Derived 
From Actual Experience 








The Principle Involved Is Plainly of 
Universal Application. 


Acareful builder labors first to secure 
a solid foundation. No superstructure, 
however beautiful, is safe without this. 
So it is in building up health. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla builds upon a solid founda- 
tion by purifying, enriching and vitaliz- 
ing the blood. Read this: 

“ My blood was impuro, I was weak and 
work was a burden. I began taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I now have more 
color in my face. I can eat and sleep well 
and can attend to my household duties 
with pleasure. I have gained in flesh and 
have a healthy look.’”” Mrs. ALFRED A. 
HowARD, 105 Summer 8t., Taunton, Mass. 


Hood’s *sai 


parilla 
Is the best—the One True Blood Purifier. 
Bold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


cure liver ills; easy t 
Hood’s Pills axe, ensy to operate. 0 
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“A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome as it is Delicious.’’ 


WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 


"BREAKFAST COCOA 


“* Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 


\ 
| Costs less than O 


classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 


—Medical and Surgical Journal. 


NE CENT a Cup. 
Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 


TRADE-MARK. 


“REMEMBER THE ENDOWMENT.” 


The Springfield Republican gave an in- 
teresting glimpse at the closing days at 
Mount Holyoke College: 


f ‘Lemonade, three cents a glass—for the 
endowment.” 

The above sign displayed on a tree, 
around which clustered a bevy of pretty 
girls dispensing the temperance beverage, 
expressed to visitors at the Mt. Holyoke 
College field-day, Wednesday, what is at 
present the underlying principle of about 
everything that is done outside of study 
at the institution. The athletic cham- 

ions of the several classes struggled for 
or on the track and lake and in the 
basket ball rink with as fierce rivalry as 
one could hope to witness at a boys’“‘prep” 
school contest, but they were all united 
again after the events as they drank in 
aid of the endowment. In the afternoon 
an ice cream and strawberry booth tempt- 
ed, but they were cheerfully reminded, 
as they expressed fear of the conse- 
quences, ‘It’s all for the endowment, you 
know.” And so little by little the fund 
swells. 

‘*Remember the Maine” has given way 
to ‘‘Remember the Endowment.”’ So eager 
are the girls to raise the amount neces- 
sary to bring forth that $50,000 from Dr. 
Pearsons that it is a queer move that is 
made nowadays that does not have for 
its object the adding of a penny to the 
endowment. The girls live on endow- 
ment. They talk of it in the dormitories, 
onthe campus and in the recitation rooms, 
and even morning chapel is not complete 
without some reference to the desired key 
which will open the doctor’s strong box. 
The girls are making no little sacrifice in 
these closing days of the college year. 
The ever-popular junior “‘prom,’’ with its 
attendant train of new gowns, gloves, 
slippers and flowers, has been given up — 
all for the endowment; and there will be 
less commencement finery this year, all to 
the end that Dr. Pearsons shall write one 
more little check. It is the old Mount 
Holyoke spirit, and it will be too bad if the 
coming anniversary does not mark the 
completion of the fund. 





MAZZINI ON WOMEN. 


Love and respect women. Seek in them 
not merely comfort, but force, inspiration, 
the redoubling of intellectual and moral 
faculties, Cancel from your minds every 
idea of superiority over woman. You 
have none whatsoever. Long prejudice, 
an inferior education, and a perennial 
legal inequality and injustice have created 
that apparent intellectual inferiority which 
has been converted into'an argument for 
continued oppression. 

But does not the history of every op- 
pression teach us that the oppressor ever 
seeks his justification by appealing to a 
fact of his own creation? The feudal 
castes that withheld education from the 
sons of the people, excluded them on the 
ground of that very want of education, 
from the rights of the citizen, from the 
sanctuary wherein laws are framed, and 
from that right to vote which is the 
initiation of their social mission. The 
slaveholders of America declared the 
black race radically inferior and incapable 
of education, a | yet persecuted those 
who sought to instruct them. For half a 
century the supporters of the reigning 
families in Italy have declared the Italians 
unfit for freedom, and meanwhile, by their 
laws, and by the brute force of hireling 
armies, they close every path through 
which we might overcome the obstacles to 
our improvement, where such really ex- 
ist, as if tyranny could ever be a means 
of educating men for liberty. 

We men have ever been, and still are, 
guilty of a similar crime towards woman. 
Avoid even the semblance of this crime; 
there is none heavier in the sight of God, 
for it divides the human family into two 
classes, and imposes the subjugation of 
one class to the other. In the sight of 
God the Father there is neither man nor 
woman, There is only the human being, 
that being in whom, whether the form be 
male or female, those characteristics 
which distinguish humanity from the 
brute creation are united—namely, the 
social tendency, and the capacity for edu- 
cation and progress. Wherever these 
characteristics exist the human nature is 
revealed, and thence perfect equality of 
rights and of duties. 

Like two distinct branches springing 
from the same trunk, man and woman are 
varieties springing from the common basis 
—humanity. There is no inequality be- 
tween them, but, as is often the case 
among men, diversity of tendency and 
special vocation. Are two notes of the 
same musical chord unequal? Man and 
woman are the two notes without which 
the human chord is impossible. 

Suppose two peoples—one called by 
circumstances and special tendencies to 
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the mission of diffusing the idea of human 
association by means of colonization, and 
the other to teach that idea by the pro- 
duction of universally admired literature 
and art—are their general rights and 
duties therefore different? Both of these 
peoples are, consciously or unconsciously, 
apostles of the same divine idea, equals 
and brothers in that idea, Man and wo- 
man, even as these two peoples, fulfil dif- 
ferent functions in humanity, but these 
functions are equally sacred; equally 
manifestations of that thought of God 
which he has made the soul of the uni- 
verse. 

Consider woman, therefore, as the part- 
ner and companion not merely of your 
joys and sorrows, but of your thoughts, 
your aspirations, your studies, and your 
endeavors after social amelioration. Con- 
sider her your equal in your civil and 
political life. Be the two human wings 
that lift the soul towards the ideal we are 
destined to attain. The Mosuic Bible has 
declared that God created man, and 
woman from man; but the Bible of the 
future will proclaim that God created 
humanity, made manifest in the woman 
and the man. 

In epee you farewell, I will remind 
you of another duty not less solemn than 
that which binds you to achieve and pre- 
serve the freedom and unity of your 
country. Your complete emancipation can 
only be founded and secured upon the 
triumph of a principle—the principle of 
the unity of the human family. At the 
present day, one-half of the human family 
—that half from which we seek both in- 
spiration and consolation, that half to 
which the first education of childhood is 
entrusted—is, by a singular contradiction, 
declared civilly, politically, and socially 
unequal, and excluded from the great 
unity. 

To you who are seeking your own en- 
franchisement and emancipation in the 
name of religious truth, it belongs to pro- 
test on every occasion and by every means 
against this negation of unity. The 
emancipation of woman, then, must be 
regarded by you as necessarily linked with 
the emancipation of the workingman. 
This will give to your endeavors the con- 
secration of a universal truth. (P. 391.) 
—Joseph Mazzini, in ‘‘Duties of Man.” 





DESTINY OF THE CLUB WOMAN. 


An editorial leader in the Denver Rocky 
Mountain News of Sunday, May 19, treats 
of *‘The Destiny of the Club Woman” 
from a Colorado point of view. After 
speaking of the gathering and its pro- 
gramme in general terms, it says: 


It is particularly fitting that this large 
meeting, representing the great club move- 
ment among women, a movement most 
typical of progressive thought and action 
for womankind, should convene in Colo- 
rado, where women have taken the last 
logical step in their onward march and 
have become true citizens. 

Many as are the advantages arising from 
women’s clubs, the chief among them has 
been least generally recognized. Through 
their club life women gain, first, a broader 
point of view through reading and practi- 
cal work; next, they forget their over- 
whelming self-consciousness by a little 
practice in speaking before their small 
public; then they grasp the beauty and 
efficiency of what organized effort can ac- 
complish, and finally, through this most 
excellent training school of club life, they 
will find themselves fitted for and wishing 
for a decent part in the nation’s life, and 
assuming the duties of active co-workers 
in the body politic. 

But so little do women in general see 
whither they are tending that, were the 
question of equal suffrage put to the vote 
before the delegates of the coming bien- 
nial, it might perhaps be voted down. 
Josh Billings once said, ‘‘Don’t never 
prophesy unless you know,” and so we 
herewith prophesy that before another 
decade has slipped through old Time’s 
glass, many of the women who are now 
shining lights in their different club cote- 
ries will be giving some of their well- 
trained energies to questions of practical 
government as well as to the skilful con- 
ducting of club elections and club tactics. 
This will come in the strictest logic of 
events. Whena woman has learned to in- 
terest herself in the world outside of her 
home (and right here it is as well to 
cease ignoring the large class of self-sup- 
porting and yee grey women); 
when she has mastered the fascinating 
formalities of parliamentary procedure; 
when she has learned to express her ideas 
easily and clearly from the platform; when 
she has studied the laws of her State and 
country, and when she has travelled about 
to great women’s conventions to compare 
notes with delegates from all over the 
nation, her club life, which has made all 
this possible, has made her a good embryo 


voter, and a voter she is bound to become 
in the course of evolution. If our Amer- 
ican women do not all wish to follow in 
Colorado’s footsteps, let them abandon 
their clubs as speedily as may be, for their 
feet are on the downward path—or, rather, 
on the upward one. 

In the meantime, they flatter themselves, 
at least our Eastern and Southern sisters 
do, that they are merely doing literary or 
‘philanthropic work in their clubs, and it 
is avowedly as representatives of such 
work that they meet this week in Denver. 
The News greets all the delegates, both as 
visitors and as future active citizens of 
the United States. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


TEXAS. 


AUSTIN, JUNE 27, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Commencement has become a memory 
of the students of the University of Texas. 
One orator speaking of the war, quoted: 
In the beauty of the lilies, Christ was born 

across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures 
you and me; 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to 
make men free, 
While God is marching on. 

“To be as good as our fathers, we must 
be better,”” seems to be finely illustrated 
in Wm. Lloyd Garrison’s articles on Peace. 
As most of those who are heard glorify 
the war, it is refreshing to have Mr. Gar- 
rison express his convictions. There are 
many df the voiceless ones, who say to 
themselves, “Two wrongs never make a 
right,” “Things that are worse than war 
come out of war—demoralization, monop- 
olies, burdensome debts, the nominally 
free man whose taxes take the cream of 
his earnings,”’ etc. 

Where can Mrs. Stanton find any co- 
operative scheme as big and grand as 
woman suffrage? Human governments 
must change either by bullets or ballots. 
Bullets are barbarous, ballots are civilized, 

MARIANA T. FoLsom. 








NEW YORK. 
QUEENS COUNTY EQUALITY LEAGUES. 
QuEENS, N. Y., JUNE 28, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

On June 15, there was held at the 
Lyceum in Queens, L. I., a Convention of 
the Queens Political Equality Leagues. It 
was a meeting with two sessions, and ad- 
mirably conducted throughout by the 
very able presidency of Mrs. Mary E. 
Craigie. The members of the League at 
Queens added greatly to its success by 
their very kind addition of excellent coffee 
and strawberries to the box-luncheon. 
Plates full of sandwiches and cake were 
also in evidence for any guest who might 
have forgotten her own provision. 

After a cordial welcome from Mrs. 
Craigie and a kindly response by .Mrs. 
Demarest of Queens, the morning session 
was occupied with reports from County 
Leagues, and considered ‘‘Education” and 
the work of ‘‘The Health Protective Asso- 
ciation’ as topics belonging to the inter- 
ests of women in State affairs. 

Mrs. Huntington, of Hempstead, read a 
valuable paper, dealing not only with 
education per se, but with its relation to 
our present momentous crisis of war be- 
tween what have been called civilized 
nations. She felt that we must accept in 
the best possible spirit the thing that is, 
but labor incessantly for an education that 
shall teach the coming generation a better 
method for the settlement of all national 
and international questions, so that we 
may indeed come to that larger general- 
ization of love to the whole human race 
where wars and fightings shall be no more, 
The audience was in hearty sympathy with 
Mrs. Huntington’s position. Mrs. Scrim- 
geour followed with Health Protective 
talk and interests, in her usual cheery 
way, and urged that all the boys and girls 
be taught that good citizenship in the 
towns or villages in which they live is the 
very essence of patriotism. She was par- 
ticularly anxious that children should 
cease to believe that waving flags and 
shooting firecrackers were its most impor- 
tant elements. 

The delegates met between sessions and 
and elected the following county officers: 
President, Mrs. Mary E. Craigie; vice. 
president-at-large, Mrs. Emma A, Under- 
hill; recording secretary, Mrs. M. F. 
Strickler; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
A. Holt; treasurer, Mrs. H. Secor; auditor, 
Mrs. J. S. Demarest. 

The afternoon session was occupied with 
a short speech by the State President, and 
an earnest forcible address by our beloved 
coworker, Mrs. Carrie Chapman - Catt. 
There was such a pervasion of love 
throughout her discourse that it could 
not have hurt our strongest opponent. 
Mrs. Catt felt that the love which comes 
into every human heart was responsible 
for all the kindly things we are the more 
and more willing to do for each other, for 
the privileges the stronger sex is yielding 
to the weaker, and thinks that all are 
signs of the time when love shall have set 


whole human race. Mrs. Cornelia K. 
Hood and Mrs. Julia O. Perry, of Brook- 
lyn, followed with excellent points upon 
the philanthropies of to-day, which are 
quite removed from the old basis of indis- 
criminate giving. We were then privileged 
to hear from two Queens County clergy- 
men, who spoke warmly and courteously 
in our behalf. Singing at the opening 
and close was an inspiring feature of the 
programme, and the tact and grace of our 
presiding officer made its success com- 
plete. MARIANA W. CHAPMAN. 





Rev. A. D. Mulvihill, pastor of St. 
Joseph's Church at Hawera, New Zealand, 
recently reached Denver on his journey 
around the world. To a reporter of the 
Denver News he said: ‘People in New 
Zealand and Australia are in sympathy 
with America in her war with Spain. In 
fact, the country there is more American 
than English. In our colony women vote 
equally with men, and we find them most 
intelligent voters. I am glad to be in a 
State where they enjoy similar privileges.” 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Benet Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to “‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, lay ee 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s Journat OFFice, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 
More Testimony from Colorado. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 
The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E 
Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by any B. Blackwell. 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Hige nson. 
e Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 
How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 
Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 
Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 
Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 
Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 
New Zealand Leaflet. 
A Nery New Woman. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell valli. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. ‘ 








FOR MY LITTLE GIRL OR BOY. 

A sample copy of Our Little Ones and 
The Nursery, a monthly magazine that 
will make your child happy and contented. 
It is the best and only magazine for little 
people of four to ten years old. Every- 
thing objectionable is carefully excluded. 
Tales of wonderful animals and plants, 
stories teaching Truth, Honesty, Grati. 
tude, Obedience, Charity, Kindness, make 
this delightful little magazine an educa- 
tion in itself. The pictures are by the best 
living artists, and thoroughly American, 
inculcating taste for the best Art. 

Nothing delights a child more than to 
receive a magazine regularly, just like the 
grown folks. A dollar could not be bet- 
ter spent than in bringing happiness for a 
year to your little ones. SPECIAL OFFER. 
Subscribe now, mentioning this paper, 
and receive, free, eight French Dolls (pa- 
per), handsomely dressed in superb col- 
ored wardrobes. THE Brst BIRTHDAY 
Girt. A dollar in a letter almost always 
reaches the publisher safely if plainly ad- 
dressed. LAURENCE ELKus, 196 Summer 
Sreet, Boston, Mass. 
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Tue best medicine you can take is that 
which builds a solid foundation for health 








its seal upon equal opportunities for the 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
te teaching force, including special- 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction. 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Bostoa. 
Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rece 
ognized by the [ass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 














PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and 21st St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur- 
riculum. Sessions, seven-and-a-half months. 
Fs a Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clini instruction and Quizze. CLAnA MAR- 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 21st 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P, Lighthill, M.D, 


Can be consulted at his office 


601 BOYLSTON STREET 


Daily from & to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 


Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 
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How Women May Earn 
A Living 


One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 

This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Leaapene may make 

‘am 


money for themselves and ilies. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT « 


-——BY TAKING THE 
Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 











E, DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agent 
OMAHA, NgB. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the cit 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1877. 








in pure, rich blood—Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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(Continued from First Page. | 
opes through the murky atmosphere of | 
ed appetite. A member of this | 
class went home last night, and at supper | 
protested against cold potatoes and a | 
tough beefsteak. His wife, who had just | 
returned from her club, asked him it he | 
measured the universe by a good meal. 
She had spent the afternoon at a woman's 
club discussing the weighty problems and 
potentialities of the human race, and cold 
potatoes and a poor steak were but an 
insignificant local issue. But go into our 
homes and you will find, certainly, no 
more examples of heavy bread, of neglected 
duties and husbands, of ragged and un- 
washed children than in States which 
women’s clubs and suffrage have not in- 
vaded. I cannot see how any fair, just 
man can look into the eyes of the mother 
who bore him, or the wife who guides the 
destiny of his sons, and deny her any 
right that is his. 

Selfishness will pipe its lament, and 
when the politicians realize that equal 
suffrage doubles the number of candidates 
for office without increasing the number 
of offices, they will anathematize the ex- 
pansion of the ballot with as much vigor 
as Lord North cursed the memory of 
Columbus for discovering a land that had 
cost him so much in trouble, treasure and 
defeat. 

If Mrs. Browning were living and in 
Colorado, she would have no occasion to 
write of ‘women sobbing out of sight be- 
cause men made the laws,” for the influ- 
ence of women’s votes, and especially of 
the women's clubs, can mould—almost 
dictate—any new legislation. 

Women may develop the arts of a states- 
man, but they can never be politicians. 
When their personal ambition is at issue 
they cannot dissemble. Since our con- 
stitution was adopted, women have voted 
in all school elections, and that is one de- 
partment of government in which politics 
and venality have never found lodgment. 
What their influence has been in our school 
life is a hint of what it will be in every 
direction where morals and the public 
good are concerned. 

When the Israelites were broken with 
corruption and dissensions God gave a 
woman to judge them; Deborah ruled 
them for forty years, and the Bible adds 
that then they had a rest. I have never 
been clear whether the ‘‘rest’’ came as a 
result of her rule, or because her reign was 
ended. But in our land, come rest or 
come dissension, Deborah is to reign. The 
women’s liberation movement, which 
under the shadow of the Rocky Mountains 
has crystalized into legal enfranchisement, 
is not a transient impu!se; we stand at its 
cradie, but few of us will live to see the 
limits it will reach. Liberty, when un- 
chained at Runnymede, made the circuit 
of the globe. So with equality, it is nota 
summer ripple upon the political sea, but 
a strong, swelling tide, whose waves will 
wash every civilized shore. 

The trial has been called, and it will 
never be thrown out of court until the 
logic of experience has proven whether 
the past inequalities of man and woman 
were the invention of man’s legislation or 
of divine authority. 

Woman’s clubs and her interest in pub- 
lic questions have been a revelation to 
many. Woman is found to be neither 
divine nor satanic, neither a slave nor an 
angel, simply human. She is neither the 
soulless creature of Homer or Milton, nor 
the burlesque divinity of Cervantes, but a 
being endowed with common sense and 
an exalted purpose. Every attainment 
but increases her moral and intellectual 
force, without damage to the character of 
mother and wife. She may break some of 
the chains of prejudice and convention- 
ality, but she will not lose her woman- 
hood. Fear not that equality will make 
her masculine, ‘‘Man and woman created 
He them,” and no belated act of justice 
on the part of man can change the ordi- 
nance of God. 

‘*Proud as we are of the Republic’s past, 
the higher and purer influence of woman 
in public affairs should give a future still 
more radiant and fair. Mrs. Stanton said 
that if Miriam had been in charge of the 
children of Israel that they would have 
reached Canaan in forty days, instead of 
wandering in the wilderness like gypsies 
for forty years. Perhaps, had woman 
suffrage been placed in our national con- 
stitution it would not have taken one hun- 
dred years and the first sons of a genera- 
tion to eliminate slavery. Had the single 
word ‘‘sex’’ been inserted in the fifteenth 
amendment, I believe that our nation 
would be a generation in advance of its 
present position on the problems of moral 
and municipal reform. 

The nation owes a debt of gratitude to 
women's clubs. They have been an in- 
spiration to its members, they have been 
centres from which radiate electric cur- 
rents of moral and political reform. They 
have broadened their own horizon and 
that of the race. They have organized the 
energy and intellect of woman and di- 
rected them into every field of good upon 
which falls the smile of God or man, 

Men have clubs fur sport, pleasure, dis- 
Sipation. If we omit the Woman’s Morn- 
ing Whist Club, which is as wasteful as 
any club man can invent, women’s clubs 
are universities, colleges, training-schools, 
where post-graduate degrees are taken in 
citizenship, art, literature. 

Woman’s sphere is no longer confined 
to the wash-tub, the kitchen or the parlor. 
Her sphere is now the great whirling 
globe, with all its responsibilities and its 
glories. The growth of women’s clubs is 
the greatest movement of this generation, 
and as representatives of that beneficent 
influence we greet you to-day. 

The faith Rome had in her vestal vir- 
gins, Colorado has in her mothers, wives, 
and daughters; to them we gladly trust 





the sacred fires of civilization, the palla- 
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dium of our liberties, and, judging by the 
preponderance of flowers and feathers at 
church service, our religion also. 

In the name of the women we love I 
welcome you to a State where the word 
‘‘male’”’ has been eliminated from the laws 
and the word “obey” from the marriage 
service. 


Long-continued applause followed. The 
Denver Republican said: 


The first real outburst of applause was 
brought forth when Gov. Adams said the 
State was proud that it had granted equal 
suffrage to the women. There had been 
misgivings regarding the attitude of the 
convention in that respect, but the ap- 
plause seemed to settle it. The Western 
States were especially fervent, the East 
clapped vigorously, but the ladies from 
the South were not all wearing out their 
gloves. At the close the Governor was 
given an ovation that lasted a good many 
seconds. 

Hon. T. S. McMurray, Mayor of Denver, 
then gave the address of welcome on be- 
half of the city. It will be remembered 
that at the last municipal election Denver 
shook off the rule of a Tammany ring 
which had been plundering the city for 
years, and that the women took the initia- 
tive in this movement for good govern- 
ment. Mayor McMurray is the head of 
the reform administration then elected. 
He said: 

MAYOR MCMURRAY’S ADDRESS, 


It is with sincere pleasure that I add a 
word or two of welcome to those that 
have been so well spoken by his excel- 
lency, the Governor. As the chief execu- 
tive of this city it gives me great pleasure 
to welcome these, our visitors. These are 
the days of conventions, and to a great 
extent our city is getting to be a conven- 
tion city. Two weeks ago we had a large 
convention of the physicians of the United 
States. Whatever disagreeable medicine 
we may have had to take from physicians 
during our childhood, or manhood, we 
could always turn with pleasure to receive 
the consolation of mother, wife or daugh- 
ter when the physician had left. Now we 
have a convention that casts all others into 
the shade. As we look upon this great 
audience to-day, we feel that our city is 
honored by your presence; indeed, we 
cannot find words sufficient to express our 
pleasure. Certainly none of the ladies 
can complain that Denver has not ex- 
tended to each and all of you a ‘“‘warm” 
welcome. (Applause and laughter.) 

Denver to-day, through its representa- 
tive, extends to you a heartfelt welcome. 
We welcome you as fellow citizens of 
this land we love; and in an especial way 
our ladies can welcome you as fellow citi- 
zens, because, as the Governor has said, 
they have here the same rights and privi- 
leges that are showered so abundantly 
upon the other sex. We welcome you, 
also, because you come here to consider 
matters that will be not only of interest to 
you, but of profit to us and to your repre- 
sentatives at home. We recognize that 
the power of woman is advancing like the 
incoming ocean tide that cannot be stayed 
by any obstacle. We realize that the 
power of woman is always exerted for 
good, for the up-building of humanity and 
the amelioration of the woes of mankind; 
for that which will upbuild and not tear 
down, for that which will make the world 
better and not worse, and so we welcome 
you in your convention of federated clubs. 
We ask you all to examine the institutions 
of which we are so proud; and if you 
think that Denver men and women have 
been unduly exhilarated, and are talk- 
ing too much about the glories of their 
State and the beauties of their capital city, 
I will ask you to charge it to the exhilara- 
tion that always comes from the high alti- 
tude and pure air. 

If you are studying the subject of edu- 
cation, we can show you a school system 
second to none in the country, and we 
can tell you also that one third of the 
members of the school board of the largest 
district in Denver are ladies. If you are 
interested in social science, our ladies are 
interested in it also, and will help you 
in studying its problems. If you are in- 
terested in philanthropy and charity, our 
ladies have organizations to whose good 
work I can gladly testify, whether in the 
line of helping others to help themselves, 
or of helping those who cannot help them- 
selves. You are interested in many of 
the reforms of the present day, and you 
will find Denver women earnest and en- 
ergetic in their efforts to make our city 
better and to stimulate that civic pride 
which should be the joy of every true 
American city. 

Perhaps you have come with some curi- 
osity to examine for yourselves the work- 
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| ings of government in this centennia 


| State underthe rule of equal suffrage 
| If so, we can assure you that the privi 
| leges and responsibilities of citizenship 
have not lowered our women, but have 
exalted our men, and the power of public 
sentiment, as exerted in the affairs of 
government by noble women, has been in- 
strumental in raising the plane of citizen- 
ship and securing the enactment and en- 
forcement of good laws. Our men have 
no reason to regret that their sense of 
justice led them to confer upon women 
those equal rights, bestowed upon them 
long ago by the Almighty, but from which 
they have been so long unjustly debarred. 

“The hand that rocks the cradle rules 
the world,” and the influence of true wo- 
manhood upon the hearts and lives of the 
younger generation is one of the greatest 
safeguards of the republic. The woman- 
hood of America has always stood for the 
right. Welcome, then, women of Ameri- 
ca; the Queen City of the Plains throws 
wide open its gates that the uncrowned 
queens of our land may enter in. Go 
through our streets, enter our homes, 
visit our schools and churches, enjoy our 
climate, travel through our mountains, 
examine our rocks, and camp by our flow- 
ing rivers. May your stay among us be 
pleasant, may every hour of your sojourn 
here be a happy one, and (may I say it) 
when you leave us and return to your 
homes, may the longing for the beauties 
of Colorado so come over your hearts that 
you will be omaney until you have de- 
cided to come back to us and stay with us 
forever. (Loud and prolonged applause.) 


The address of welcome by Mrs. M. D. 
Thatcher, president of the Colorado State 
Federation, was read by Mrs. Gale; vice. 
president, as Mrs. Thatcher had met with 
an accident that prevented her being 
present, 

Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, president of the 
Woman’s Club of Denver, was received 
with great applause. She said, in part: 


MRS. PLATT’S ADDRESS. 


On behalf of the women of Denver I bid 
you most cordial welcome. For a year, 
the club women of this city have looked 
forward with eager anticipation to this 
day. We have made many arrangements 
in preparation for it. We have held meet- 
ings innumerable, committees have had 
almost daily sessions; we have suffered 
much from parliamentary law. The chair- 
man of our local board has often felt, no 
doubt, that she would be glad to adopt 
the fashion of the presiding officer of one 
of the great political conventions, who, 
when he could not see his way clear, 
would rule that ‘‘all the pending motions 
are out of order.” But though our labors 
have been arduous, though we have felt 
how great was the responsibility resting 
upon us, though we have been hampered, 
perhaps, by being so far from club centres, 
never have our hearts failed us. Our 
tower of strength, from the time of the 
first congratulatory telegram announcing 
the selection of Denver as the place of 
meeting for this biennial, up to this 
present moment, has been our honored 
presidént. Her unswerving faith in us, 
and her loyalty to us have made all our 
work a pleasure. And then, never have 
we ceased to picture to ourselves this 
morning of the 22d day of June, when we 
should say. with full hearts and moist 
eyes, ‘‘Welcome to the General Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs of America!”’ 

“In one of the newspaper articles giving 
an account of this biennial, I uel this 
sentence: ‘It will be a strange and hereto- 
fore unheard of circumstance for the 
Western women to entertain the women 
of other sections.’ Ah! Madam Presi- 
dent, I trust it may always remain an ‘un- 
heard of circumstance.’ Many of us be- 
lieved, as we entered this house this 
morning, that we were Western women, 
but we find we are mistaken. We do not 
bid you welcome as women of the West, 
to the East or the North or the South, but 
to-day, as we look into the faces of this 
audience, because of the memories which 
crowd into our hearts, because of the over- 
whelming thought of the brave women 
from all sections who came first to this 
Western lang; who, taking their babies in 
their arms, and bidding farewell to all the 
ties of young and early friendships, faced 
known and unknown dangers to make this 
day possible to us; because of the old 
homesteads among the orange groves of 
Florida, or in the shadow of the New Eng- 
land hills, which sheltered us equally— 
ay, because of the graves which alike be- 
long to you and to me; because of the 
women of the ‘gray’ and the women of the 
‘blue’; because of Admiral George Dewey, 
of Vermont, and General Fitzhugh Lee, 
of Virginia, and Lieutenant Richard Hob- 
son, of Alabama, who are ours as well as 
yours; because of the joy which fills our 
hearts to-day all over the re-United States, 
we bid you welcome.” 

In deprecating sectionalism, and empha- 
sizing the greater importance of the idea of 
nationality, Mrs. Platt told a story of a 
man whose mother and wife fell into the 
river through a broken bridge. He could 
save only one, and he saved his mother. 
Being asked by his friends why he did not 
rescue his wife instead, he answered with 
tearful eyes, ‘Gentlemen, she was a good 
wife, and I loved her faithtully; but I re- 
membered that I could get another wife, 
while I could never get another mother.” 
“We may be wedded to our section,” said 
Mrs. Platt, ‘‘but America is mother of us 
all.’ 

When Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin rose to 
respond, the audience rose and gave the 
Chautauqua salute. President Henrotin 
said, in part: 

MRS. HENROTIN’S ADDRESS. 


“On behalf of the General Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs, I have the honor to 








thank the Governor and Mayor. Their 
welcome marks an epoch in the history of 
the Federation. For the first time the 
chief executive authorities of the State 
and city where we met, have come to wel- 
come us. This fourth biennial will be the 
greatest meeting we have ever had. I have 
always been glad that this Convention is 
‘a travelling show.’ We go from place to 
place, gathering, accumulating knowl- 
edge, and we shall gain our share here.” 

Mrs. Henrotin enumerated the former 
biennials, with a word of praise fur each, 
and sketched the growth of the General 
Federation, and what it signifies. Con- 
tinuing, she said: 

The first two years of my presidency 
most of my thought and time were de- 
voted to encouraging State Federations. 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Minne- 
sota, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Colorado, Missouri, Nebraska 
and the District of Columbia organized 
State Federations auxiliary to the General; 
and at the biennial of 1896, twenty State 
Federations were represented. Clubs 
joined our Federation from Florida, Idaho, 
Montana, North Dakota, Oregon and South 
Dakota. Two foreign clubs sent reports, 
one from England and one from Aus- 
tralia. 

During these two years the welfare of 
the individual clubs was not neglected. 
Programmes of study covering the field 
of social science, of education, of civics, 
and also literary subjects were prepared 
by the General Federation and sent to the 
individual clubs. Suggestions for club 
work were also sent. Club extensions was 
actively inaugurated in many States, and 
town and country clubs were established 
in some of the rural districts. The organ- 
ization of the Federation was also thor- 
oughly perfected. 


NEW FEDERATIONS, 


Since 1896 the following States have 
organized State Federations auxiliary to 
the General: Connecticut, Delaware, Wis- 
consin, North Dakota, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Washington, Oklahoma and Indian Ter- 
ritory. Vermont, Alabama, Texas, and 
Florida have also organized State Feder- 
ations, and during the current year Ver- 
mont and Florida have become auxiliary 
to the General. Thirty-one State Feder- 
ations are now auxiliary to the General. 

Clubs from the following States have 
joined the General Federation: Nevada, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Virginia and 
Wyoming. A chairman of correspond- 
ence has also been appointed in Santiago, 
Chile; and a club has joined the Federa- 
tion from Salinda, East Africa; one from 
Western Australia and one from South 
America. 

The number of clubs in each State be- 
longing to the General Federation is: 








Maine .. ....--...000 4 Michigan .......++++. 22 
New Hampshire..... 2 Oklahoma and Indi- 
Vermont ...ssereeceee 2 an Territory....... 1 
Connecticut ......... 6 Missouri .....+.-++0+ 16 
Rhode Island Arkansas ...... sees 6 
Wisconsin Kentucky........ .. 11 
Tilinois....6....-006+ Tennessee ... or 
Minnesota Georgia ...... «4 
North Dakota.. Mississippi... eed 

Cossooecesocoore TEAR. oo cccccoccccccecd 
Alabama ......+..+++- , CP RgERS 2 
Florida North Carolina...... 1 
Kansas South Carolina....... 1 
Colorado FORMe vececcescccecoces 
Nebraska .....+.+++0 9 New Mexico.......... 
Massachusetts ...... 67 Oregon... .+-+seeeeee. 
New York.....+....- 28 Washington.......... 
New Jersey......... 12 South Dakota........4 
Delaware ......+++0 1 Montana ....... 
Pennsylvania....... 28 N@Vada....cecsecesees 
Maryland .....+...+06 3 California........... 23 
Louisiana .....+..++6+ 3 Dist. of Columbia....2 
ODIO... + eee eeceeeeeee 57 Wyoming «.---eeeceee 1 
TMGIARR occccccccceee 13 





CLUBS IN EACH STATE. 
The number of clubs embraced in each 
State Federation is as follows: 





Maine ..ccccccsesees 96 | TOWA.ccorcseccsceces 
New Hampshire..... 43 | Kamgas...cccccceees 
Connecticut ........ 42 Arkansas 
Rhode Island....... 15 Missouri... 
Massachusetts.....123 Kentucky . oe 
New Jersey ........-. 72 Tennessee.......-+++ 26 
Delaware............ 11 | Washington ........ 44 
New York.......++. 196 | Colorado...........-104 
Pennsylvania........ m1 | Dist. of Columbia. ..10 
BOs ccccccccccceses 180 Georgia......eeeeeeee 27 
Vermont.......eeees 16 FIOrIAA. ...0ccceceees 11 
Illinois...........+. 18 | Nebraska.........++. 70 
Michigan............ 98 Oklahoma......+++++ 0 
Wisconsin .......... 86 Indian Territory....— 
Minnesota ........++ 83 Jtald..ccccccccccecees 
North Dakota....... 12 


When the State Federations were first 
organized it was prophesied that they 
would detract from the membership of 
the General Federation, but this has not 





been the case. The reports presented by 
the chairman of State correspondence and 
presidents of State Federations of the 
educational work organized by the States 
and clubs, the various practical move- 
ments which are being fostered by this 
agency, all point to the value of the 
work and study classes of the Federation. 
In a word, it is now a great post-graduate 
university. Not as well systematized as 
if controlled by a university faculty, but 
perhaps for that reason better suited to 
the needs of the diverse sections and clubs 
which form the student body. The Fed- 
eration has one great advantage over a 
university per se—it is able to put into 
action the result of study and of investiga- 
tion, thus coédrdinating knowledge and 
action. The club member receives her 
education as an individual in the club. 
The club goes to the State, and there 
meets a larger life in the State Federation 
as acitizen, while the State Federations 
and clubs come to the General Federation 
as a nation. 
THE WAR. 

And now a word as to the new as- 
pects of our national life. When the 
war was first declared, I fancy that to 
many of us it came with a certain 
shock that made us pause as if we had 
received a blow, and stop to consider 
what it signified, when a great industrial 
nation, supposed to be pledged to the 
triumph of right through arbitration, 
should go to war. Whether the war could 
have been averted or not it does not be- 
hoove us to-day to ask; it is here, and the 
question before the women of the country 
is, in what manner we must acceptit. I 
trust I shall not be accused of the fanati- 
cism of oe when I say that I think 
we should bear our part in it, and that 
I am surprised that the women of the 
country do not seem to realize their great 
ethical responsibility on this occasion. 
To every daughter of America, these 
should be days not of feasting but of 
prayer. If this war means anything to 
us as a nation, we must accept it in the 
same spirit with which the Crusaders 
went to Palestine to rescue the tomb of 
Christ. I think the women should take 
it very solemnly. If it is necessary that 
we sacrifice on the altar of liberty, let us 
accompany that sacrifice with appropriate 
ceremonies, and let us by our attitude in 
this great national crisis demonstrate that 
we enter into the spirit of the sacrifice, 

The women’s clubs movement to my 
mind illustrates the true philosophy of 
woman’s place in society. The work of 
woman is above all, educational, construc- 
tive and codrdinating, and she is always 
successful in following those lines. The 
attitude of her mind towards social ques- 
tions must be large and positive. It is 
the good rather than the evil which she 
must emphasize, for freedom is more 
large than crime, and error is more small 
than time. 

Mrs. J. B. Grant, chairman of the Local 
Biennial Committee, read her report. Mrs. 
Edward Longstreth, of Philadelphia, re- 
ported for the Committee on Programmes, 
and Mrs. W. H. Kistler read the report of 
the Committee on Credentials up to that 
time, showing delegates present from 42 


States. 
(To be Continued.) 








CASTLE SQUARE.—For the coming week 
at the Castle Square Theatre the manage- 
ment announces a most attractive novelty, 
the selection made being B. B. Valentine’s 
romantic drama, ‘‘A Southern Romance,” 
which will have its first Boston produc- 
tion. The play is a dramatic version of 
the novel ‘‘In God’s Country,” by Dolly 
Highbee, the story of which deals with 
people of the ‘‘Blue Grass Country.” The 
play made a pronounced success in New 
York, and other largecities. The charac- 
ters have been cast as follows: Andre, Mr. 
J. H. Gilmour; Col. Wycroff Ransome, 
Mr. J. L. Seeley; Beverly Johnson, Mr. 
William Humphrey; Claude Groves, Mr. 
Tony Cummings; Bourdin, Mr. N. H. 
Fowler; Alec, Mr. Lindsay Morison; Lydia 
Ransome, Miss Lillian Lawrence; Emily 
Wyckoff, Miss Mary Sanders; Mericky, 
Miss Lizzie Morgan. Previous to the 
drama, the comedietta ‘‘A Cup of Tea” 
will be played. At the Tuesday matinee 
an imperial size portrait of Miss Sanders 
as Bess Van Buren in ‘‘The Charity Ball’’ 
will be given to all patrons. 








Rocky Mountain 





Limited 





New Fast Flyer, Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Manitou. 


“GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE” 








Entire New Equipment—Library 


Sleepers and improved Dining Cars. 


Buffet Smokers, Chair Cars, Pullman 


Wide Vestibule Train through- 


out, built expressly for this service. 


Best Train Between 


CHICAGO and COLORADO. 











Leaves Chicago 4.30 P.M. Arrives at Denver and Colorado Springs 


8.00 P. M. the following day. 


Only One Night on the Road. 





Handsome Descriptive Book, “MANITOU AND THE MOUNTAINS,” 
sent free on application. 


Address: JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., C. R. I. & P. R’y, CHICAGO. 
Or I. L. LOOMIS, N. E. P. A., 290 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS 
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